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German Higher Education and 

National Socialism 
533 | By WILHELM REITZ 
A Sketch of the Reorganization of Higher Education in Germany 
Based on “Der deutsch Student” 

N PRESENTING a survey of the the university during the time of 
58 | reorganization which German Na- classical liberalism was to produce the 

tional Socialism is undertaking in largest possible number of highly 
bo the field of higher education, the educated individualistic personalities. 


writer is not concerned with the 
merits or demerits of National Social- 
ism, nor with any interpretation of or 


During the nineteenth century this 
ideal of a harmoniously educated man 
changed gradually into the one-sided, 













scholarly specialist who stood aside 
from his state and “Volk.” The 
the mosaic of information on the world of culture had become a world 
Third Reich the pieces belonging to of retreat for the non-political 
the picture of an emerging higher human being; Germany was a country 
education. of poets and thinkers who lived closer 
Germany’s new leaders are quite to the moon than to the earth, who 
certain that only an appreciation of showed no concern for the common- 
the historical German situation will wealth, but only for its purpose. 
make possible an adequate under- Liberalism saw a justification for the 
standing of the political reform of state only in so far as it preserved 
higher education, and will bring a quiet and order; such a conception 
realization that for the German uni- of the state lowered it to the category 
— versity a new epoch has actually of a mechanical apparatus. How 
begun. They hold that the aim of could the relationship of an apparatus 
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opinion about it. He merely attempts 
to select in an unbiased manner from 
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to life be anything else but mechan- 
ical? is the question put forth by the 
new Germany, pointing out at the 
same time that this relationship 
went only so far as to the ministers 
of police and finance: the former had 
to see to quiet and order; the latter 
had to furnish monetary assistance. 

While there may still be found 
some persons secretly clinging to the 
tradition of the German university, 
National Socialists maintain that only 
blindness can nurse the hope that, 
when six centuries did not alter any- 
thing in the structure of the German 
university, nothing will happen to it 
now. The political man fundamen- 
tally perceived anew by the Third 
Reich, however, will not rest in his 
revolutionary spirit until the last 
stone of the new structure has been 
set in its place. 

What is this ideal of the political 
man? Above all, it is a dynamic 
concept of the fellow countryman in 
contrast to the static bourgeois con- 
cept of the citizen of the state 
(Staatsbiirger). Hitler’s Reich makes 
it possible for youth to be political 
and full members of the state. Under 
the liberal form of state, the young 
could never be citizens except to the 
degree to which they outgrew youth 
and were initiated into the static 
system called civil society (diirgerliche 
Gesellschaft). When the young man 
entered his chosen profession or occu- 
pation, when he proved that he did 
his duty in it, when he founded a 
family, and when he fitted into the 
system of the prevailing conditions 
of property distribution, then he had 
graduated step by step to a full- 
fledged Staatsbiirger. Seen from the 
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point of view of the liberalistic order, | 


a student belonged simply to that 
group of the nation which is with. 
out income and employment; conse. 


quently any claim to citizenship was | 


ridiculous, because how could he 
possess these rights if he had not yet 
graduated to the ranks of Staatsbiirger, 
The National Socialist answers this 
contention with the statement that 
the new youth does not care, nor 
does he need, to become a Staats. 
biirger, since he has an original, direct 
relationship to his people and state. 
He knows that only a person who in 
his relationship to the commonwealth 
acts spontaneously and without pre- 


meditation has the right attitude 


toward the state. 
It seems impossible for the Staats. 
biirger of the bourgeois society to 


understand the universal sense which | 


the term “political” takes on in the 
minds of the young generation. For 


' 


the bourgeois citizen politics is a | 
job for the politician, and that is all | 


there is to it. Knowing that any 
decision in any field has ultimately 


a political significance, it takes the | 


new generation to recognize 
universal meaning of politics. For 
today’s youth polis means folk com- 


munion, and it comprehends all indt- | 


vidual fields and endeavors in their 


the | 


relationship to the total common- | 
wealth. Built on the principle of | 


leadership, the political state is not 
made up of individualistic citizens, 
but of fellow countrymen who group 


' 


themselves around the leader, each | 


one fulfilling in his way and in his 
place the mission of National Social- 
ism. 


versity, science, professor, 


Basic conceptions, such as uni- : 
student, | 
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teaching, and research have funda- 
mentally changed with the rise of 
National Socialism. Of the student 
it is said that he belongs not to 
himself, but to his people and to his 
state, or that not a division of the 
student into a scientific part and 
into an unscientific part is wanted, 
but one being who shows no signs 
of division. The real student has 
to show intellectual maturity in all 
his actions, and he has to remain 
close to life in all his scientific work. 


N REMODELING the university, 

it is explained by National Social- 
ism that, contrary to the old academic 
education which let the priest or 
pastor talk over the heads of his 
congregation, let the philologist re- 
main misunderstood by his students, 
let the language of the lawyers be 
known only to lawyers, and let the 
scientist search for the truth without 
requiring that he ever accept the 
social responsibility of putting his 
findings to practical application, the 
new political education asks above all, 
What about the service to the people? 
The new education does not care to 
have a profession thought of as a club 
of Philistines nor as a supply station 
for bread and butter, neither does it 
look with favor on a science that is a 
heap of facts in the fantastic dream- 
land of a bloodless intellect, and it 
does not want to see in art a subject 
meant to be understood only by 
experts. It stresses again and again 
that service to the people is the 
function of the political university. 

National Socialism complains that 
some reports give the impression that 
no science would be wanted in the 
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political university. That is not true. 
Certainly the new university will 
have its science, but science for the 
sake of science alone will play an 
all-important réle no longer. In this 
new order, science will be more than 
ever the servant of the people. This 
definite placement of science will 
mean a redemption from the bound- 
less ways of idealism. The new uni- 
versity plan will intrinsically combine 
political education, on one hand, and 
scientific training, on the other, with 
the activity of the student in the pro- 
fessional guild (Fachschaft) as the 
binding link. 

Concerning this concept of science 
and its relationship to society, liberal- 
ism argued that the development of 
science runs quite independently of 
the movements of time, and that 
science is carrying on all by itself. 
It also has been said that the problems 
have their own logic, and if they have 
not become acute then all effort 
proves in vain. Naturally, answers 
National Socialism, the state of sci- 
ence is something given objectively; 
science cannot be possible without 
traditions, without schools, without 
discipline. The setting of problems, 
the direction in which knowledge 
wants to go, however, is not con- 
tained already in the respective states 
of the sciences. What we want to 
know depends on our time, on our 
interests, and without this living 
urge for knowledge there remain 
only formalism and _ traditionalism. 
If National Socialism talks of a 
political science, then a science is 
meant which should be given its 
tasks and impetus here and now from 
the Volk and state existence. 
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HERE does the professor stand 

in this new state of affairs? 
According to National Socialism, the 
professor of the old university was 
exclusively concerned with the stu- 
dent’s progress and accomplishments 
in a scientific respect; in all other 
ways the student was left alone. In 
the political university, however, the 
professor must not consider his teach- 
ing as sufficient, but he must also 
foster and promote the student’s 
relations to the professions and to the 
nation. He must never lose sight of 
the fact that he is a fellow country- 
man, and must live a public life. 

There was a time when the German 
student left the university in protest 
because this institution believed itself 
to be capable of leading its own life 
aside from the life of folk and state; 
under Hitler’s leadership the student 
sought his Vo/k to help it in its need, 
and that was the time when the 
German student became a storm 
trooper, an S. A. man. Today the 
student has come back to the univer- 
sity, yet he remains an S. A. man at 
the same time. 

If a student objects to submitting 
himself to the political norm, as for 
instance, if he objects to belonging 
to a labor camp or to a defense-sport 
camp (Webrsportlager), arguing that 
he would lose this time from his 
studies, he then would demonstrate, 
according to the National Socialists, 
that he understood nothing of the 
happenings around him. Only time 
spent with abstract, disorganized 
study is wasted. The political stu- 
dent has learned to make a judgment 
of what he needs and what he does 
not need. He wants as his univer- 
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sity an institution where the virtues 
of deed and action are substituted for 
meditation, reflective consideration, 
and scholarly seclusion. 

Intellectual ability alone is not 
decisive for the admittance to the 
new political university; what counts 
above all is the individual’s value 
as a person to the nation. Four 
attitudes characterize the German 
political student. He is anti-liberal- 
istic because he knows that the 
happenings in this world come, on 
one hand, neither entirely by them. 
selves, nor can they, on the other 
hand, be directed fully by reason. 
He is anti-capitalistic because he 
objects to the theory that economics 
is fate (Wirtschaft ist Schicksal); he 
claims instead that economics has no 
right to be the master of the nation’s 
life, but should be the servant. 
He is nationalistic because he realizes 
that the individual has his roots as 
well as his limits in his own folkdom; 
to be nationalistic, however, does not 
imply that he is imperialistic. He is 
revolutionary because he knows that 
with the generation born before his 
own, an epoch comes to its close, and 
that the future must be forced into 
the new form by the means of 
revolution. 

As to the practical reorganization 
of student life, progress has been 
made in three directions since the 
first semester of the university revolu- 
tion. Ina political sense, the German 
student body organized itself accord- 
ing to the leadership principle of total 
co-ordination: local student bodies 
are co-ordinated to provincial and 
state organizations, and these in turn 
to the Federal German Student Union, 
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whose leader is appointed by the 
Federal Minister of the Interior. 
Scientifically, the German student is 
working on the new conception of 


+ scientific study and the reorganiza- 


tion of the methodology of science. 
Through his systematic participation 
in the labor service, in camp life, and 
in sports, the German student has 


| begun a physical-education program 


in truly Greek fashion. 

The new educational plan provides 
that after graduation from secondary 
school, the German student shall go 
to a labor camp for at least six 
months. When he enters the uni- 
versity he has to live for two semesters 
in one of the houses of comradeship 
' (Kameradschaftshiuser). His life asa 

student consists, on one side, of 

service in the house of comradeship, 
| service in the political league (Bund), 
in the S.A., in the professional guild 

(Fachschaft); and on the other side, 

of his work in the classroom, labora- 
; tory,andseminar. Before presenting 
himself for the academic examina- 
tions, a student must have satis- 
| factorily performed the various duties 

which national socialistic Germany has 
| laid down for him in a manual of 
| duties (Pflichtenbeft). 
| To this service program of the 
' political student more consideration 
| will be directed and more importance 

given than to anything else, because 
it has to bring into an organic whole 
the student’s university life as well 
| as his service in political ways in such 
a manner that there will be no over- 
lappings in time and duty. Further- 
more, this plan will include the work 
| during the semester and during vaca- 
| tion time. Just as the private stu- 
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dent with his fancy notion of academic 
freedom has to disappear, so it will 
not be possible any more for the 
political student to dispose of his 
vacation as he pleases; rather he will 
have to devote it to labor service, 
sport, to borderland trips, and to 
camp life. 


ROFESSIONAL training is strict- 
ly limited to the most outstanding 
students. The National Socialists 
reason that a soundly planned society 
trains for every profession only so 
many persons as are needed. The 
Law against the Overcrowding of 
German Schools and Universities, 
passed during the first half of 1933, 
provides that not more than about 
fifteen thousand students shall be 
permitted to enter German univer- 
sities annually.t Of these only ten 
per cent can be women. Paragraph 
Four of the Law reads: “In the 
admission of students it has to be 
considered that the number of non- 
Aryan German students in its corre- 
spondence to the total German student 
body shall not be higher than the per- 
centage of non-Aryans in relationship 
to the total German population.’” 
Out of the ranks of the labor 
service-camp students came the idea 
of the form in which the German 
student wants to live in the future. 
In the knowledge that student life of 
the pre-war period with its Old-Heidel- 
berg romanticism does not belong any 
longer in the university of 1934, this 


1Reitz, Wm. “Socializing Higher Education 
under Hitler,” Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, X (October, 1934), pp. 1-15. 

“Law against Overcrowding o erman 
Schools and Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Unterrichts-verwaltung 
in Preussen, Vol. 75, April 25, 1933. 
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new student demands co-ordination 
of the individual student into a 
group with which he can live, work, 
and serve. Thus the idea of the 
house of comradeship was born. The 
life in the house, based on fellowship 
education (Gemeinschaftserziehung), is 
ordered according to a plan of duty 
which embraces the physical, the 
political, and the scientific training 
of the students. Sport is carried out 
in fellowship with others as well as is 
the duty in the S.A., to which all 
students must belong. Political train- 
ing shall be acquired by participation 
in discussions, attendance at lectures, 
and working with party organiza- 
tions. To foster the idea of fellow- 
ship, singing circles, speaking choirs, 
and game groups are also organized. 
The studies stand in the center of 
activities. 

The National Office of Science of 
the German Student Body has 
prepared instructions regarding the 
organization of the professional guilds 
and the groups of guilds (Facb- 
gruppen). The German student body 
is grouped into political leagues and 
professional guilds. The leagues are 
charged with the political training 
of the student, and the guilds with 
bringing him into a new relationship 
with science and his future pro- 
fession. In the league and guild as 
well as in the economic self-aid 
organizations (Deutsches Studenten- 
werk), the German student body may 
be recognized as an active, political 
member of the total university com- 
munion, and formally, disciplinary 
law shall make the German student 
body subject to the jurisdiction and 
law of the university. 
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Among the tasks of the professiong) 
guilds are named: the bringing aboy!| 
of a lively relationship between stu} 
dent and professor; co-operation an(| 
a voice in the selection of student! 
joint responsibility with the faculty! 
in the calling of professors to th 
university; the offering of proposak 
for, and having a voice in, the| 
drawing-up of study plans; the estab.| 
lishment of a direct relationship to| 
all professions through an_ active 
intercourse with fellow countryme 
already engaged in professional life 
for this purpose there shall be made| 
available lecture evenings, working| 
groups, camps, and contact with 
the worker at his place of occupation; 
educational and vocational guidance; 
permanent co-operation in the con 
struction of the curriculum and in the) 
administration of the university; co 
operation and a voice in the granting 
of study-fee remission and individual 
financial aid; participation in enter 
prises of adult education, in course, 
for workmen, and people’s univer-| 
sities (VY olksbochschulen). 

All students, as far as they ar 
members of the German student 
body (non-Aryan German student 
and foreign students matriculated 
in German universities are not mem 
bers of the German student body), 
must belong to that professional gull 
which includes their respective futur 
profession under its heading. Expul 
sion from the guild means a 
from the German student body, a1 
therefore expulsion from the Geral 
university communion. Work desig-| 
nated by the leader of the guild mus 
be looked upon as duty. Neglect of 
duty, acting contrary to the order} 
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of the leader, or uncomradelike be- 
havior within the guild will be pun- 
ished according to soldierly principles. 

Each group of guilds combines 
guilds of the same profession or study 
aim under its banner. The Office of 
Science designated six groups: law 
guilds, educational guilds—elemen- 
tary-school teachers, vocational-school 
teachers, secondary-school teachers, 
university teachers, and _ research 
scientists; economic guilds—econo- 
mists, businessmen, agriculturists, and 
foresters; medical guilds—medical doc- 
tors, dentists, veterinary doctors, and 
pharmacists; technical guilds—archi- 


tects, engineers, and chemists; and 


theological guilds. 

Through the guild the German 
student shall learn a new conception 
of his work, and he shall be made 
aware that his academic study does 
not give him special privileges in any 
way nor a superior standing, but that 
he is simply a laborer as are many 
others in the whole of the national 
structure. 

Space does not allow to bring a 
detailed account about the various 
offices (A mter) of the German student 
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body, such as the Office of Science 
Service, the Office of Borderland and 
Foreign Relations, or the Office of 
Women Students of the German 
Student Body, or to discuss the 
numerous camps which rank from 
the Aviation-Sport Camp and the 
Defense-Sport Camp to the Camp of 
Science. 

Again and again, stress is laid on 
the fact that the whole movement is 
still too young to have reached 
definite, clear-cut forms; yet it is 
pointed out as of paramount impor- 
tance that in the new German higher 
education, the university, science, 
professor, and student will have a 
meaningful place only to the extent 
that they serve the people and the 
commonwealth. 


This is a sketch of the picture of the 
reorganization of higher education in 
Germany as the National Socialists 
conceive of it. As it was intended to 
let them speak for themselves, the 
picture naturally appears at its best. 
Whatever interpretation and evalua- 
tion may be given to it must be left 
for the reader to decide. [Vol. V, No. 8] 














The Functional Organization 
of the University 


By J. B. SPEER 


Many Persons Performing Many Different Kinds of Tasks 
but All Serving One End 


by which two composers produced 

a new opera, the phrase “fuse and 
function” was used to tell how they 
managed to work together success- 
fully. Both men were individualists, 
each creating something new, yet, 
under the stimulus of their united 
purpose, they successfully merged 
their separate contributions into the 
joint production. An eminent engi- 
neer says that the key men in a large 
organization must not only “team 
together,”’ but have had experience in 
teaming together. President Roose- 
velt has used the words “crisscross 
and dovetail” in discussing the inter- 
relation of problems. 

The well-established relationships 
of individuals in a common enterprise 
make up the organization structure. 
The so-called functional type of 
organization, in which there is a 
vast amount of fusing and functioning, 
as distinguished from unquestioning 
obedience to the orders of one su- 
perior, has been much debated during 
recent years in connection with our 
efforts to increase efficiency. A brief 
description of the growth stages of 
an organization is helpful in identify- 


I: A description of the methods 
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ing both this functional principle and 
its successful application. 

In the small beginnings of an 
organization there is face-to-face lead. 
ership, group solidarity, little speciali- 
zation. When the original group | 
becomes too large for face-to-face 
leadership, there is a division into 
relatively unspecialized groups which | 
are self-contained, primarily geograph. | 
ical, with little in common and with | 
little need of contact between groups. | 
Authority and liberty of action must 
be conferred on the leaders of these | 
subordinate groups. Much of the 
development of our organizations dur- 
ing this second period is based on the | 
accidental capacities of individuals | 
rather than on any study of fune- | 
tional relationships. The whole job | 
is placed on the man to whom the | 
task is assigned. In business fields a 
head of a department is engaged; in 
military establishments a commission 
is granted; in the academic field 4 
professor is appointed to a chair; in | 
industry a craftsman is employed | 
to perform a task. Each man 3° 
given a free rein, within reason, t0 | 
grasp and make effective the authority 
which he can secure. This is the | 
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method of “initiative and incentive.” 
It is a period of decentralization in 
management;! in a university, there is 
departmental self-determination. 

In the third stage of the develop- 
ment of an organization, the picture 
js completely changed. There is a 
relative stabilization after rapid ex- 
pansion. Experience develops or- 
ganized knowledge, inefficiencies are 
recognized. The tendency to cen- 
tralization is at once in evidence. 
On the business side of the uni- 
versity, accounting, purchasing, and 
inventorying become highly central- 
wed; likewise, on the educational 
administration side, records of stu- 
dents are brought into one recording 
ofice. There is a central admissions 
officer and centralized student-person- 
nel administration. Individual initi- 
ative and experience, crystallized into 
tradition, prevail in these functional 
divisions as well as in the self- 
contained departments. However, 
complete centralization of records, 
student-personnel administration, pur- 
chasing, and innumerable other pro- 
cedures may not be conducive to the 
greatest efficiency. There is need 
at this stage of organization develop- 
ment for a real application of the 
scientific method—observation, an- 
alysis, testing, conclusions—quite dis- 
tinct from the method of initiative 
and incentive heretofore followed. 
A distinction between kinds of duties 
or functions to be performed is the 
first step in the solution of these 
organization problems. 

Functional management defined 
according to the renowned Taylor 


Farquhar, H. H. Scientific Management in 
American Industry. Taylor Society, p. 136. 
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“consists of so dividing the work 
of management that each man... 
shall have as few functions as possible 
to perform. If practicable the work 
of each man in the management 
should be confined to the performance 
of a single leading function.’ 


Li WILL be remembered that Tay- 
lor, the advocate of functional 
organization, instead of keeping his 
workmen in the machine shop entirely 
under his personal supervision, em- 
ployed additional foremen to aid 
him, using each foreman on a different 
phase of supervision. He developed 
the celebrated eight functional fore- 
men set-up, in which the workman 
had eight bosses instead of one. 
Sometimes these bosses are called 
teachers or supervisors. By estab- 
lishing this principle of organization, 
Taylor went contrary to the old 
maxim that “no man can serve two 
masters.” The recognition of this 
method or principle led to many 
revisions of the old points of view as to 
human relations. Although Taylor’s 
activities were confined chiefly to 
the shop, the transformation brought 
about by the adoption of the principle 
of functional foremanship is recognized 
as the beginning of a new era in 
human affairs.3 Some writers refer 
to this method as “instructional or- 
ganization.” The workman is taught 
by his various teacher foremen how 
to acquire and use the information 
and skill which will enable him to do 
the proper thing under all ordinary 
circumstances. 


*Taylor, F.W. Shop Management. 
Harper and Brothers, 1912, p. 99. 

SSiegfried, Andre. ‘‘Will Europe Be American- 
ized,” Yale Review, XIX (March, 1930), pp. 433-46. 


New York: 
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Along with the development of the 
principle of functional foreman, Tay- 
lor substituted for the old management 
method of “initiative and incentive,” 
characteristic of departmental organi- 
zation, the following four principles 
of management: 


1. Gather together the knowledge avail- 
able; that is, make a science of the job, 
instead of making the workman rely 
on his own experience, the directions 
of his “‘boss,” and tradition or rule 
of thumb. 

2. Select and train the workman. 

Bring together the knowledge and 

the workmen—a responsibility of the 

management. 

4. Divide the work and share the respon- 
sibility between the management and 
the workman in planning and execu- 
tion, that is, co-operation.‘ 


a 


Those who are under the impression 
that functional management or scien- 
tific management, as developed by 
Taylor, is harsh, autocratic, inhuman, 
should contrast this new order of 
co-operation and sharing responsibility 
with the old injunction to bosses: 


Never retract, never explain. 
Get it done, let ’em howl.® 


FTER Taylor had become known 
among engineers and _ indus- 
trialists, had lectured at Harvard, 
and had devoted several years to 
furthering the principles of scientific 
management, he was invited by the 
Carnegie Foundation to recommend 
a man to make a study of the admin- 


‘Taylor, F. W. Scientific Management. 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1919. pp. 36-37. 
5Morgan, Miles Evan, and Cline, E. C. 
tematizing the Work of School Principals. New 
York: Professional and Technical Press, 1930. 
Pp. 44-45, including a quotation from John Dewey, 
Democracy and Education, pp. 5-6. 


New 


Sys- 
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istration of a selected group of uni. 
versities.6 Mr. Morris L. Cooke, one 
of his closest associates, undertook 
the study and recorded his finding, 
and recommendations in the bulle. 
tin entitled Academic and Industriql 
Efficiency.” The observations of Mr, 
Cooke may well be taken as the 
original guide for university officers 
concerned with functional organiza. 
tion and management. One excerpt 
will serve as a reminder of the pre. 
vailing type of organization a quarter 
of a century ago. 


During the interviews which the writer 








had with college professors he found them | 
spending time in taking inventories, keep. | 
ing track of appropriations, mimeograph. | 


ing examination papers, and _ handling 
routine correspondence. These _ things 
are clerical work, and should be handled 
outside of the teaching field, and not 
as a part of the teacher’s duties. In 
addition, there are many other things, 
including management of the buildings 
and departments, which might easily be 
centralized and done better by officials 
who can devote their time exclusively to 
them. Such changes would leave the 
professor more time for the work for 
which he is especially fitted. 


Mr. Cooke believed that ‘‘the first 
great object of organization in the 
art of management is to make each 
individual in the whole body count 
for his maximum. A small amount 
of thought will show that this can be 
done only when each man does those 
things for which he is best suited.” 





The recent survey made by the 


Frederick W. 
3rothers, 


Taylor. 


6Copley, Frank Barkley. 
Vol. Il, 


New York: Harper and 
pp. 267-68. 

7Bulletin No. Five, Carnegie Foundation, 1910 
See review Thompson, Scientific Management 
(Harvard University Press) pp. 18-19. 


1923. 
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American Association of University 
Professors shows that the depart- 
mental type of organization ‘still 
continues. In an article in which 
the director of the survey, Mr. 
Dodge, presented his impressions un- 
oficially, he said that one of the chief 
sources of difficulty is the 


overemphasis upon departmental organi- 
zation. More than is sometimes realized, 
departments are the most important 
single influence in a college or university. 
It is the opinion of many college pro- 
fessors that departments have been 
directed to self-aggrandizement rather 
than to service. Excessive duplication 
of courses, refusal to send students to 
other departments for needed related 
courses, and bidding for students by 
lowering standards are some of the faults 
charged. These evil effects are recog- 
nized everywhere, but little is done to 
remedy them.’ 


According to the report of the 
investigating committee: 

College teachers are for the most part a 
law unto themselves. They have less 
supervision than is given to men in 
almost any other profession. Hardly 
anywhere else are men employed to do 
what they please in any way they please. 
This rare liberty often leads to an 
attitude of nonchalant indifference with 
respect to the relation between pro- 
cedure and results. Relatively few col- 
lege teachers stop to ask themselves what 
they are trying to accomplish, and still 
fewer proceed to find out whether they 
are accomplishing it.® 


An educator has complained in his 
introduction to a paper entitled 


*New York Times, December 25, 1932, Sec. VIII, 
P. 5. 

“Report of the Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching,” Bulletin of American Association 
of University Professors. XIX (May, 1933), Sec. 2, 
Pp. 67-68. 
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“A Functional Organization of Fac- 
ulty Forces” that the “time and 
energy of the scholars of the uni- 
versity should not be drained off 
into the care of any machinery” of 
administration. He urges the break- 
ing down of departmental lines for 
the reason that the walls between the 
fields of knowledge are becoming less 
distinct. He believes that a depart- 
ment is only a point of departure 
from which to attack problems. He 
then proposes “institutes” in which 
the departments will be more or less 
merged. He would shift the emphasis 
from the unwieldy general faculty 
and the well-defined departmental 
units to these super-departmental 
groups. Other universities are ex- 
perimenting with similar regroup- 
ings of departments. Although these 
plans of reorganization tend to break 
down entrenched departmentalism, 
they are primarily a continuation of 
the departmental type of organiza- 
tion. Mr. Cooke placed his emphasis 
on functionalization where there would 
be expert leaders on curriculums and 
schedules, effectiveness of instruc- 
tional methods, selection and welfare 
of staff personnel, methods of looking 
after individual students, and many 
other functions common to all depart- 
ments. Each leader would be limited 
to the function which he performs, 
but unlimited in the area over which 
he exercises that function. This type 
of organization is much more con- 
sistent with the idea of functional 
organization than is the shifting from 
faculty and departmental set-ups to 
the so-called “institute type.” In the 
organization structure these experts or, 
specialists are usually responsible to 
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the executive as staff assistants. 
They are extensions to the person- 
ality of the executive. It will take 
a long time, however, to reach any 
agreement on the happy medium 
between functional organization and 
departmental autonomy. 

The inefficiencies due to poorly 
related functions are cited in the 
report of a committee in another large 
university. The statement is made 
that the deans of men and of women 
are “assigned such a gamut of diversi- 
fied and incongruous duties that no 
one can be expected to have the per- 
sonality, training, experience, and 
capacity to meet satisfactorily the 
varied demands made by the stu- 
dent body of a large university.” The 
committee then proceeds to attempt 
to distinguish between the functions 
relating to the “non-academic, non- 
vocational life of students,” the stu- 
dents as members of a university 
community, which are assigned to 
the deans of men and of women, and 
the services of the university as an 
academic institution, other than class- 
room instruction, which are allocated 
to a director of personnel. The 
relation of these two offices to other 
offices is also designated. It is neces- 
sary to consult a directory of these 
academic bureaus in order to deter- 
mine where a student must go for his 
varieties of advice. 

The major function of most of 
these functional departments is to 
give advice to the individual student. 
Each student is the case or problem. 
The research, the science, the plan- 
ning, the provision of facilities may 
well be segregated from the actual 
giving of advice, which should be 
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given in co-ordinated doses. It would 
seem that functional officers, special. 
ists in educational and vocational 
advice, financial problems, health, 
and recreation might at least be 
sources of indispensable information 
to the advisers. Supervisors of class. 
room teachers in the public schools 
illustrate this type of set-up. An 
organization of this type makes pos. 
sible the central control of principles 
and methods, but decentralizes the 
carrying out of the principles. Al. 
though this organization pattern is 
woven into the very warp and woof of 
industrial and commercial activities, 
there is comparatively little approach 
to it in the loosely managed function 
of student-personnel administration. 
If functional organization is used, 
members of the teaching staff can 
continue in the administrative service 
instead of abdicating in favor of deans, 
directors, and registrars. Every pro- 
fessor, under functional organization, 
may have useful specialties outside 
of his classroom, which fit into the 
organization structure. It is also 
apparent, as pointed out by Mr. 
Cooke in a recent letter to the writer, 
that under a functional system any 


given member of the faculty would | 


realize the specialties handled by 
other members of the faculty and so 
could direct his advisee to the right 
functional adviser. 


N ORDER that the functional 
type of organization be most effec- 
tive some means of co-ordinating the 
functions must be provided. Mr. 
James D. Mooney, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Export Corporation, in 


his excellent book, Onward Industry, | 
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frequently reiterates the importance 
of this phase of organization. He 
says that “‘co-ordination is the de- 
termining principle of organization, 
the form which contains all other 
principles, the beginning and the end 
of all organized effort.” This co- 
ordination becomes effective through 
functionalization, or distinctions be- 
tween kinds of duties, and the 
correlation of these duties. 

Although delegation of authority 
js an easy process, it is not ordinarily 
realized that each step in the delega- 
tion puts an additional strain on co- 
ordination. Co-ordination is based 
on authority rather than on voluntary 
co-operation. Methods of insuring 
co-ordination include the responsi- 
bility of the executive as a co- 
ordinating agency, careful definition 
of duties of each functional officer in 
order to minimize conflicts in duties 
and undue “cutting cross lots” or 

“passing the buck,” subordinate co- 
ordinating points in the organization 
structure, committees, means of com- 
munication, neighboring offices, indoc- 
trination in a common ideal, morale, 
and the principle of the general 
staff (information, advice, supervision, 
“service” permeating the entire or- 
ganization). These and many other 
methods, including the art or tricks 
of the trade concerning which the 
psychologists now give lucid, near- 
scientific descriptions, are the effective 
means of co-ordination. 


HE shortcomings of the de- 
partmental type of organization 
pointed out by the survey of the 
American Association of University 
Professors are obvious. However, the 


primary function of the university, 
teaching, does not easily adapt itself 
to supervision, because this func- 
tionalization implies standardization. 
The teachers’ own methods should 
not be stultified through imposed 
standardization. Whether or not the 
work of the teacher should be in- 
spected by classroom visits of the 
president and his aides,” or the 
young teacher should undergo a 
preliminary training similar to the 
interneship of doctors, proposed by 
President Wilkins in his review of 
the Committee’s report," or the ex- 
amining function should be segregated 
from the teaching function are prob- 
lems of organization now engaging 
the attention of many of our faculties. 
Perhaps the battles which the pro- 
fessors have to wage in order to secure 
functional services, which should be 
provided them as a matter of course, 
explain many of their tendencies to 
rugged individualism. Professors do 
much simple routine work through 
an assumption of virtue. After ade- 
quate clerical services and library 
and laboratory facilities are provided 
for the teaching staff, other types of 
service, even supervision, will more 
likely be welcomed. 

The business officer has undoubt- 
edly received more benefit from the 
prevailing tendency toward func- 
tionalization than any other uni- 
versity officer; he has simply taken 
over the functional patterns developed 
in business. Witness the develop- 
ment of the central purchasing agent. 


WArps, George F. “Higher Education and 
Modern Trends,” Journat or HicHER Epvucation, 


IV (June, 1933), pp. 290-94. 
UWilkins, E. H. Educational Record, XIV 


(October, 1933), pp. 500-506. 
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Functionalization of accounting, sta- 
tistics, and office management is 
being greatly enhanced by machines. 
The related activities of the business 
administration should always form a 
compact group. The receipt and 
custody of funds, accounting and 
auditing, purchasing and inventory- 
ing, office management, and, in many 
instances, the operation of the physi- 
cal plant and dormitories and other 
service departments should be com- 
bined in such a way as to keep 
these business matters within a single 
major unit of administration.” 


The business officer has had func- 


tional organization thrust upon him, 
as it were, and he is usually in a key 
position to point the way toward a 
conscious development of the organi- 
zation structure of his institution. 
The following suggestions are offered 
for consideration: 


I. 


287 


Recognize the possibilities of fman- 
agement as a profession. Much may 
be learned from the excellent books 
on management written for industry. 
It is believed that there are funda- 
mental principles in every form of 
human association“—industry, govern- 
ment, the church, educational institu- 
tions. Observe and discuss methods 
used in all fields. 


. Educate your colleagues in the need 


of attention to the technique of man- 
agement. Serve as a specialist in 
organization analysis whenever oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 


. Specialize on office management be- 


cause management itself is dependent 
on countless mechanisms mostly clerical 


Sheldon. Philosophy of Management. 


PP: 51, 
i8Mooney, James David, and Reiley, A. C. 


Onward Industry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1931. 


p. ix. 


ment, 


1931. 
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in nature. The office is properly cop. | 
sidered the co-ordinating function of 

the business; it is a means or channel | 
of information. The facilities of the | 
office enable all concerned to determine | 
the proper thing to do, the “law of 

each situation.” It should be remem. 

bered that centralization of office 

facilities is far more necessary for | 
functional offices than for the depart. 

mentsofinstruction. The great variety 

of kinds of duties of business managers, 

registrars, deans of men and of women | 
are continually overlapping, changing, | 
crisscrossing, merging, while the services 

rendered by departmental offices of 

instruction have comparatively little 

necessity for integration with each 

other. Beware of private secretaries— 

they retard functional organization. 


. Develop personnel administration of 


the noninstructional staff. Shifting of | 
members of the staff from one function 
to another as the needs require results 
not only in adding to the experience 
of the person concerned but also to a 
breadth of view which will contribute 
to the cohesiveness of the group. | 
Reward those whose virtues consist in | 
their value to the organization as a 
whole and thereby minimize the incen- 
tives to rugged individualism." 





. Use the budget as a means of co- 


ordination and control, and as a check | 
on the achievements contemplated by | 
the proposed expenditures, rather than | 
merely as an instrument to make sure 
that you come out even at the end of | 
the fiscal period. The budget too | 
frequently gives sanction to inertia of | 
accumulated habits which tend to block | 
progress. The management should not 
abdicate when the budget is set up. 


M4 effingwell, William Henry. Office Manage- | 
New York: A. W. Shaw Company, 1932 


PP- 44-47. ; 4 
Dennison, Henry Sturgis. Organization Engi- | 
neering. New York: 
PP. 192-95. 


McGraw-Hill Company, | 
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Functional organization is after all 
only a natural growth. Functionali- 
zation is inevitable in instruction, 
research, student-personnel adminis- 
tration, business administration, and 
in society itself. The many rapidly 


improving types of communication 
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are speeding up this development. 
The wisdom of Mark Hopkins reached 
only the student on the other end of 
the log. By means of the functioning 
together of many persons engaged in 
different kinds of tasks, the whole 


world may now listen in to one voice. 
[Vol. V, No. 8] 











Fraternity Choices 


By KARL W. ONTHANK 


Fraternities Select Their Pledges After Consulting 
Their College Ability Records 


OLLEGE fraternities often are 

viewed variously by authori- 

ties in higher education. In 
rapidly growing institutions they have 
been encouraged to grow and to erect 
mansions for the housing of students. 
They are regulated and occasionally 
are suppressed because of failure to 
conform to prevailing local social or 
scholarship codes. They are often 
regarded by the administrative au- 
thorities as undesirable company, to 
be recognized only when necessary 
and to be kept at arm’s length. The 
powerful social force inherent in 
them as vital student groupings gen- 
erally has been allowed to dissipate 
itself in trivial “activities” when it 
has not been downright antagonized 
by more aggressive action. Rarely 
has an attempt been made to bring 
fraternities and fraternity activities 
into line with the major purposes of 
higher education. The common prac- 
tice of publishing relative mark aver- 
ages of fraternities doubtless has some 
effect toward stimulating study effort 
particularly when applied to groups 
which fall below an established stan- 
dard. This practice, however, scarcely 
can be called a truly educational 
procedure. It may increase effort 
to win grade-points, by one means or 
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another, but it rarely arouses interest 
in scholarship as a goal in itself 
worthy of sincere effort. 

Among national fraternity officers 
and particularly in the national inter- 
fraternity conferences, there is a 
growing belief that if fraternities are 
to continue as adjuncts to higher 
education their part in college life 
must be more adequately related 
than it has been to the major ob- 
jectives of higher education itself. 
The National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence and other national fraternity 
groups have listened to addresses to 
this effect delivered by such recog- 
nized educational statesmen as Harry 
Chase and the late Henry Suzzalo, 
and have given their views wide 
circulation among fraternity mem- 
bers. Several national fraternities 
have announced, and a few are 
actively developing, plans for pre- 
ceptorial counseling in their houses. 
These plans are still experimental 
but are proving successful with suff- 
cient frequency to be encouraging. 
It is perhaps significant that the 
diffusion of this plan takes place as 
often through the chapters of different 
fraternities on a single campus where 
local institutional leadership and en- 
couragement is present, as has hap- 
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ned, for instance, at the University 
of Illinois, as it does through the 
scattered chapters of a single fra- 
ternity even when it has adopted the 
preceptorial plan as a national policy. 

Limitations upon the freedom of 
fraternities to pledge or to initiate 
into full membership are relatively 
common. Ordinarily the pledge must 
be a regularly enrolled student. To 
be initiated he must have completed 
the work of one term with a scholar- 
ship record somewhat above the 
minimum required by the faculty 
for remaining in the college. In 
many institutions initiation cannot 
take place until the sophomore year. 
Deferment of initiation for more than 
a single trial term is usually for 
social rather than scholarship reasons. 


O FAR as the writer is aware the 

University of Oregon experiment 
in selective pledging on the basis of 
prospective success in scholarship is 
the first systematic attempt of fra- 
ternities to eliminate in advance 
of pledging, and so far as possible in 
advance of rushing, students whose 
prospects are distinctly inferior. A 
brief report of this plan may be of 


‘interest to college and fraternity 


officers who are concerned with the 
strengthening of the contributions of 
these groups to the educational de- 
velopment of their members and in 
their participation in the major busi- 
ness of the college and university to 
which they are attached. 

For several years fraternity leaders 
on the University of Oregon campus 
have been directed in various fashions 
toward the improvement of the schol- 
arship of members of their groups. 
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The preceptorial plan has been dis- 
cussed and experimented with by a 
number of them. Two years ago 
the interfraternity council set up a 
committee to work out in co-operation 
with the Dean of Men, Virgil D. Earl, 
and others, a plan for the improve- 
ment of fraternity scholarship. The 
attention of this committee was early 
attracted to the relationship between 
the scores on the American Council 
on Education tests given all students 
entering the University and success in 
scholarship. The noticeably poor 
academic record made by students 
in the lowest decile of ability as 
measured by this test was noted. 
A systematic survey was made of 
the Freshmen in the lowest decile 
who had been pledged to fraternities 
for several preceding years. This 
revealed that a large part of the men 
in this group failed to meet the 
scholarship standards required for 
initiation, and that of those who did 
qualify and were initiated almost 
none graduated. Ratings of these 
men made by their respective fra- 
ternity presidents, revealed further 
that their help to the house in non- 
academic ways was as a rule as 
worthless as their academic con- 
tribution. Indeed, it was found that, 
as a group, they left college with 
much more than their proportionate 
share of unpaid house bills! 

Out of this study came the Oregon 
plan of selective pledging begun last 
fall. This plan as adopted by the 


council reads: 


1. The decile rating of students is deter- 
mined by the score made in the 
American Council on Education test 
given to each new student. 
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2.Only men students who place in the 
upper nine deciles are eligible to be 
pledged by fraternities. 

3. Any man who is ineligible to pledge to 
a fraternity upon entering the Uni- 
versity because he placed in decile 
one may become eligible to pledge in 
a subsequent quarter if his grade- 
point average for a minimum of twelve 
hours is 0.75,! or better, for the 
preceding quarter. 

4. Pledging of a man prior to the receipt 
of his eligibility rating is a violation 
of these regulations and subject to a 
penalty imposed by a tribunal of the 
interfraternity council. 

As was to be expected, various 
difficulties in the operation of this 
plan have been encountered, but 
these have been readily adjusted. 
Some opposition developed, particu- 
larly when it happened, as it did 
in a few instances, that brothers of 
present fraternity members were dis- 
covered to be ineligible for pledging; 
but the group as a whole was ready 
to give the plan a fair trial. When 
checked for all the fraternities, the 
results at the end of the first quarter 
were so convincing that it is unlikely 
that the experiment will be abandoned 
or that any radical change in its 
operation will be made. Despite the 
quite extraordinary incentive offered 
to those students who desired to 
pledge, but were ineligible, to earn 
high marks during the fall quarter, 
only 44 per cent of these succeeded in 
qualifying for pledging. Forty-five 
per cent either dropped out at the 
end of the term or went on probation. 
Only 29 per cent made marks equal 


1This average is required of lower-division 
students for clearing probation; an average of 1.0 is 
required of students receiving the junior certificate 
and of those being graduated. 
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to the standard required for a junior 
certificate and graduation. 


ET no one think that the fra. 
ternities are attempting to turn 
themselves into honorary scholarship 
societies. Their aim in_ selecting 
pledges whose prospects for staying 
in college are at least somewhat 
better than poor is simply to avoid 
the waste and the demoralization 
which result from taking in men only 
to have them promptly fail or drop 
out. Such men obviously add noth- 
ing to the strength of the chapter 
and gain little from their fraternity 
experience; often the results are 
definitely negative on both sides, 
Fraternities will continue to be centers 
of student life and activities in a wide 
variety of forms, but they have 
recognized that they will strengthen 
themselves and raise public confidence 
in them if they are more careful in 
selecting their members. 

It is especially significant that this 
voluntary reduction of the number of 
men eligible for pledging by approxi- 
mately Io per cent was made in the 


face of strong economic pressure in | 


the opposite direction resulting from 
decreased enrollment and the with- 


drawal of many fraternity men from | 
their houses to take board-and-room | 


jobs or other employment. Fear that 
higher authority might impose sopho- 
more pledging helped initially to get 
attention to the proposal to strengthen 
the educational contribution of the 


fraternities; but the recommendations | 
of the interfraternity council com- | 


mittee, made after careful study and 
full consideration of the consequences, 


and the adoption of this plan were | 
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FRATERNITY CHOICES 


both based to no appreciable extent 
on fear or compulsion but primarily 
upon a conviction that the plan was 
desirable on its own merits. 

One of the most valued results of the 
Jan of selective pledging has been 
the indirect outcome of promoting 
the recognition of scholarship as a 
worthy interest in itself. The various 
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effects of the depression, the influence 
of national fraternity leaders as sug- 
gested at the outset of this article, 
and other forces have played their 
part in the increased esteem for 
scholarship, but it appears that the 
operation of this self-imposed ordi- 
nance is contributing also in a signifi- 
cant way toward this objective. 

[Vol. V, No. 8] 








Improving Students’ Reading 


BY RUTH STRANG 


Practice Materials for the Improvement of the Reading 
of College Students 


HEN left to their own de- 
vices, college Freshmen, in 
general do not improve their 


reading abilities. Robb and Robinson 
found the average gains of untrained 
students on the lowa Comprehension 
Test over a period of months to be 
negligible (7, 8). The 235 Freshmen 
studied by Thompson showed a slight 
loss in their scores on the Whipple 
Reading Test during a semester in 
which they had had no special practice 
in reading (10). A stimulating educa- 
tional environment may spur certain 
individuals to acquire greater effi- 
ciency in reading, but the majority of 
college students seem to require 
strongly motivated intelligent prac- 
tice before they change from lower 
orders of perceptual habits to more 
efficient ways of reading. 

There is abundant experimental 
evidence that college students im- 
prove in certain reading abilities as 
the result of individualized instruc- 
tion in some aspects of reading. 
More than ten years ago Stone 
reported cases of students who in- 
creased their rate of silent reading 50 
to 100 per cent, largely as a result of 
practice in reading as rapidly as 
possible with adequate comprehen- 
sion (9). Pressey was convinced by 
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the results of her experience with 4n 
Freshmen who scored in the lowest 
quarter on reading tests given during 
Freshman Week that students can be 
trained to read effectively (5). Eurich 
found formal drill efficacious only in| 
increasing the students’ scores on a) 
vocabulary test which included many 
of the words which they had prac. 
ticed (2). Robinson’s group of 21 
students who were given individual 
training with special emphasis on 
spaced phrases over a period of about | 
ten weeks increased their scores on | 
the paragraph-comprehension section | 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test from | 
the 18th-percentile to the 5§5th-| 
percentile; on the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Rate Test from the 28th- to the| 
97th-percentile; and on the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test from the gth. | 
to the 39th-percentile (2 ). 

There are four main types of 
practice material which have been 
used in improving the reading abilities 
of college students: selections from 
the student’s required or recreational 
reading, specially prepared paragraphs | 
with questions or other exercises | 
to check comprehension, vocabulary ' 
drill, and devices for increasing the | 
number of words which can be 
comprehended at a single fixation. 
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IMPROVING STUDENTS’ READING 


Many investigators at the College 
level have reported improvement in 
reading as a result after practice on 
required or optional reading. Thecon- 
dition of practice in the different experi- 

ments vary somewhat in the length 
of the practice period, materials, and 
motivating factors. Stone instructed 
his students to read, for not less than 
thirty nor more than fifty minutes, as 
much as they could of portions of 
their required reading and, at the 
same time, to comprehend well enough 
to summarize the main arguments in 
the selection (g). Remmers and Stal- 
naker used Crawford’s book on the 
techniques of study as practice ma- 
terial. They checked comprehension 
by means of true-false tests and 
noted the time used for reading each 
section (6). Witty and LaBrant asked 
students at the University of Kansas 
toprepare an eight-minute summary of 
as much as they could read in a thirty- 
minute practice period (11). Averill 
and Mueller broke the forty-minute 
practice periods into ten-minute units 
in order that the reading might be 
done with concentration of attention 
and at a maximum speed. But 
although the materia] used for prac- 
tice varied from college textbooks to 
newspapers and the time varied from 
one minute to fifty minutes, the 
principles underlying this type of 
practice are the same (1). Reading 
with a time limit tends to increase 
concentration upon the content be- 
cause rapid reading requires the 
grasping of large units of thought. 
Standards of accomplishment in terms 
of time prevent dawdling and the 
intrusion of irrelevant thoughts. En- 
forced rapid reading either results in 
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an undesirable tenseness, or in the 
eventual mastery of more economical 
ways of grasping larger reading units. 
The student’s required or recrea- 
tional reading material has been used 
to develop not only speed but also 
techniques of reading for different 
purposes. The ability to interpret 
material is developed by reading one 
paragraph at a time and making an 
original and creative summary of the 
content. The ability to get the 
general significance or total meaning 
of a paragraph is acquired through 
summarizing the gist of paragraphs 
read. Practice in reading for details, 
in getting the main idea, and in gain- 
ing a general impression of the section 
read can be provided in the student’s 
daily reading according to his needs. 
Most important of all is the oppor- 
tunity which required reading offers 
for interpreting larger units of thought 
and seeing relationships of ideas in 
entire chapters or sections of a book. 
This natural type of practice material, 
so closely related to effective study, 
can be recommended on both theo- 
retical and experimental bases. It 
emphasizes reading as a_thought- 
getting process. It provides appro- 
priate material on which college 
students may develop the mental 
habits needed in college work. It 
allies practice in reading with desired 
accomplishment in specific courses. 


HE best-known examples of 

specially prepared practice para- 
graphs for college students are those 
in the Manual of Reading Exercises 
for Freshmen prepared by Luella C. 
Pressey and in The Art of Rapid 
Reading by Walter B. Pitkin. In the 
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Pressey Manual there are short para- 
graphs calling for different responses— 
knowledge of details, the main idea 
of a paragraph, and a heading or 
title for particular paragraphs. There 
are selections of from one to two 
pages in length, the purpose of which 
is to give practice in getting the main 
idea of the passage by reading the 
paragraph headings and by seeking 
clues in the paragraph which may indi- 
cate important points. These longer 
passages are valuable in giving prac- 
tice in what Woodworth has called 
“‘context-adjustments.” The Pressey 
Manual also contains exercises in out- 
lining and in otherwise expressing the 
relationship among ideas in the para- 
graphs. One section is devoted to 
practice in the reading of graphs, 
charts, tables, and diagrams (4). 

The Pitkin material is strongly 
motivated. The first sixty pages 
deal in a spritely way with the ad- 
vantages of rapid reading, types and 
methods of reading, and the causes of 
poor reading. These sixty pages are 
introductory to the reading exercises. 
The practice paragraphs are selections 
taken from different fields which are 
of interest to adults. They vary in 
length from a short paragraph to an 
article of eighteen pages. The reader 
is given a time limit for most of these 
passages and is instructed to write 
down (or dictate) the essential facts 
in the passage (3). 

Both Pressey and Pitkin suggest 
that the student make for himself 
other exercises similar to those in the 
manuals and practice them. Pressey 
has developed a progression in her 
suggestions for the rapid reading of 
material of increasing difficulty. The 
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first direction is to read two or three | 


chapters a day in an_ interesting 
story, trying not to make more than 
three fixations of the eyes to a line. 
Variations of this instruction are 
given from time to time during the 
first few weeks of practice. Then the 
suggestion is made to try to read 
“‘a new chapter in your easiest text- 
book at a rate of 180 to 200 words per 
minute.” If this rate cannot be 
maintained with adequate compre- 
hension, the student is advised to go 
back to something easier. 

The improvement in reading re- 
ported from the use of these books 
may be due partly or entirely to the 
reading of other material rather than 
to the special exercises contained in 
the manual. Investigations should 
be made in which the efficacy of 
specific practice material is tested. 
The experiments thus far reported 
show the results of more or less com- 
plex experimental situations. The 
conclusions drawn from these experi- 
ments too often attribute improve- 
ment in reading ability to one type of 
practice material and disregard sup- 
plementary activities which may have 
been the primary cause of the increase 
in speed or comprehension. 


HE chief advantages of the 

specially prepared reading man- 
uals are the definite checks on com- 
prehension which they provide, and 
their adaptability to the needs of a 
particular group. The latter con- 
dition is not always secured. The 
chief disadvantages in the practice 
paragraphs now available lie in the 
insufficient practice on each type of 
reading, the tendency to make ques- 
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IMPROVING STUDENTS’ READING 


tions on the paragraphs trivial and 
precise rather than thought pro- 
voking and comprehensive, and the 
lack of relationship among the dif- 
ferent paragraphs which makes a 
normal type of context adjustment 
impossible. 

It is possibly because of the satis- 
factory results obtained from the 
natural type of practice material 
that so little specially prepared prac- 
tice paragraphs have been published. 
There is much room for improvement, 
however, in the books required in 
college courses. In the future, text- 
books for college students may take 
increasingly the work-book form. 
These books will furnish practice in 
reading for different purposes. They 
will be charged with interest and 
suited to the reader’s intellectual 
needs and reading ability. They will 
develop the higher order of reading 
habits which should be part of the 
college student’s intellectual equip- 
ment. For example, skill in the 
organization of thought simultane- 
ously with the reading process might 
be developed by a work book in 
which the sections at the beginning 
are simple and well-organized, having 
key sentences, paragraph headings, 
and summaries evident to the reader. 
From this obviously well-organized 
reading material the transition could 
gradually be made to the type of 
content in which the student must 
discover the main ideas and their 
relationships. 

To give practice in the more 
difficult study type of reading, the 
author of this article has prepared a 
set of twenty original passages of one 
thousand words each. All of these 
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deal with some aspect of the reading 
process, thus giving insight simul- 
taneously with practice. The timing 
of the reading stimulates the student 
to read rapidly. The questions asked 
at the end of each section require the 
student to get the central thought of 
the passage and the main points, to 
make inferences on the basis of 
content presented, and to apply the 
facts and principles to his own personal 
and professional reading problems. 
The instructions not to look back 
at the textbook during the first 
attempt to answer the questions give 
the student a mind-set to remember 
what he reads. All these abilities 
should be acquired by college students. 
Unmotivated reading unchecked for 
comprehension does not develop these 
habits of attentive and creative read- 
ing. These specially prepared prac- 
tice exercises furnish the stimulus 
needed to rise above the plateau 
of high-school reading habits to more 
efficient ways of mastering the thought 
on printed pages. There is a need 
for more well-constructed sections of 
natural reading material of different 
degrees of difficulty having checks on 
comprehension which will evoke the 
desired reading responses. 


RACTICE in enlarging and en- 

riching the vocabulary may be 
distributed on a scale ranging from 
the most natural to the most formal 
methods. At the “naturalistic” end 
of the scale would be placed the 
unconscious enrichment of word mean- 
ings which occurs during the course of 
wide reading and stimulating con- 
versation. An intelligent person’s 
vocabulary grows through experience. 
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Slightly less “naturalistic” is the 
conscious effort to increase the scope 
of vocabulary in the course of one’s 
reading. This may be done by noting 
definitions given in the book which is 
being read, trying to sense the mean- 
ing of unfamiliar words from their 
context, verifying the guessed mean- 
ing in the dictionary, and using the 
word later in writing and conversa- 
tion. Since the reading of college 
students is so largely a matter of 
“context adjustment,” it seems highly 
desirable that words should be studied 
in context and that an enriched 
vocabulary should be acquired in a 
natural language setting. 

Occasionally, however, special drill 
may be advantageous. Eurich se- 
cured improvement by means of his 
vocabulary exercises consisting of lists 
of twenty-five words selected chiefly 
from certain papers on philosophy by 
William James. Half of the key 
words were presented in isolation 
while the other half were presented 
in context. Each test word was 
followed by five additional words in 
the form of a multiple-choice exercise. 
The instructor supplemented this 
formal drill by class discussion of the 
meaning of some of the words. 

Still more formal types of vocabu- 
lary drill are: finding the syno- 
nyms and antonyms for a list of 
words; reformulating sentences; find- 
ing phrases that mean the same as 
each phrase in a prepared list; 
writing, without consulting a diction- 
ary, all the meanings of certain 
words that can be recalled, and 
checking the completeness of the 
responses by references to the diction- 
ary; studying the meanings of words 
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in lists such as the Thorndike list; | 


and drilling on the recognition of 
words misunderstood because of simi. 
larity of form or other features. 

Vocabulary and the reading of 
paragraphs are related. A limited 
vocabulary slows the rate of reading, 
In cases in which an adequate vocab. 
ulary has not been built in the course 
of everyday reading and conversation, 
special drills, more or less formal, have 
been found to be effective. 


HE span of recognition has been 

defined by Yoakam as the “num. 
ber of words that can be recognized 
or of which the meanings can be 
understood” at a single fixation of 
the eye on the printed page. Exer. 
cises constructed for the purpose of 








improving eye-movements and _ in. | 


creasing the span of recognition have 
taken various forms. The most arti- 
ficial of these are exercises such as 
those in the first pages of the Pressey 
Manual. These consist of crosses 
placed at the ends of lines, omission 
of unimportant words in a selection, 
and underlinings, dots, or crosses 
placed at the points where the eyes 
are supposed to pause in moving 
across the printed line. 

There are a number of objections 
which may be raised to such exercises. 
First, the photographic records of eye- 
movement show great irregularity in 
the position of fixations. Pauses 
usually occur at uneven distances 
from the ends of the lines rather than 
at set points at the beginning and 
end of each line. 
rhythmic and uniform fixation evoked 
by the drill material were established 
by the practice, they would have to 
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be modified to be of use in actual 
reading. Those exercises, therefore, 
violate one fundamental law of learn- 
ing; namely, never, if possible, to 
establish habits which must later be 
radically changed. The points for 
fixation indicated in the practice 
material do not necessarily designate 
the best units of thought for a par- 
ticular reader who has his own 
individuality of response. Second, if 
eye-movements are symptoms rather 
than causes of reading difficulty, 
little improvement can be gained by 
directing the reader’s attention to the 
eye-movements themselves. Many 
thoughtful students of reading believe 
that better results may be obtained 
by the reader if he concentrates his 
attention on the thought rather than 
on the eye-movements. Third, the 
mechanical means used to indicate 
eye pauses may interfere with con- 
centration on the meaning of the 
passage. Crosses, dots, heavy black 
lines, and blank spaces may distract 
the reader’s attention from the words. 

To increase the “eye grasp,” Pitkin 
used phrases and sentences printed 
in large capital letters. There are 
several serious psychological objec- 
tions to this type of material. The 
large type and the irregularity of 
lines constitute, in the first place, an 
essentially unnatural reading situa- 
tion; and in the second place, the 
printing of the words in capitals 
destroys the usual cues, obtained 
from lower-case letters, which are so 
essential in the rapid recognition of 
words and phrases. 

Tachistoscopic phrase drill is an- 
other method used to increase the 
number of words which a reader 
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grasps at a single fixation. One of 
the best forms of this type of practice 
material is that in which the words or 
phrases are typed or printed on cards 
which are held in the normal reading 
position. The card is exposed for less 
than a half-second—a period of time 
that would correspond to a single 
fixational pause. 

A slightly less artificial device for 
increasing the span of recognition is 
Robinson’s spaced words and phrases. 
The content of the selection is intact 
but divided by spaces into units of 
thought. These units increase in 
length as practice progresses. 

There is no experimental evidence 
that the improvement in reading 
attributed to these various devices 
might not have been secured by the 
use of unmutilated printed material. 
The most natural method of pro- 
moting rapid recognition of large 
units of thought is to provide material 
highly charged with interest which 
the student has a keen desire to 
comprehend as rapidly as possible. 
The span of recognition is so closely 
associated with interest, vocabulary, 
and complex thought processes that 
specific drill seems likely to be 
ineffectual. 

The improvement of reading on the 
college level should be a goal of all 
students, and not limited to those 
whose reading ability is obviously in- 
adequate. Effective reading habits of 
the higher order should be developed 
in connection with regular college 
work. Practice material of a com- 
bination workbook-and-textbook type 
might be constructed for the purpose 
of evoking desirable habits of response 
from all students; when remedial 
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work with individuals is necessary, 
special drill may have a place. But 
a good rule to follow is: Use the most 
natural form of practice material 
which will secure the desired results. 
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A Legal 


Problem 


By ALEXANDER BRODY 


Is a Municipal University a State Institution? 


E upward extension of a 
city school system to include 
higher education has added 

an educational unit with a distinct 
legal-administrative basis. Two judi- 
cial decisions have been rendered 
thus far on the legal status of 
municipal universities. These involve 
the relationship of such institutions to 
the state. Is a city acting as the 
political agent of the state in con- 
ducting a municipal university, or, is 
such an educational enterprise purely 
municipal or local in character? The 
older view expressed in a Kentucky 
case holds that the conduct and 
operation of a municipal higher educa- 
tional institution is purely a local or 
corporate function.! 

The University of Louisville was 
founded by the city of Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1846 under a charter 
granted by the state. The charter 
created a corporation called the 
“President and Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville.” This corpora- 
tion was vested with the control and 
management of the University, and to 
it the city granted property, buildings, 
and funds for the use of the Uni- 
versity. The charter further pro- 
vided that the board of trustees was 


City of Louisville v. University of Louisville, 
54 Kentucky 642 (1855). 
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to be responsible to the mayor and 
council of the city of Louisville and 
that the visitorial power was reserved 
to the city. 

In 1851, the city of Louisville, plan- 
ning to make the University the 
educational center of the city, asked 
for and obtained a new charter from 
the state legislature. This charter 
effected certain changes in the munici- 
pal government as well as in the 
organization of the University. The 
provisions of the new charter relating 
to the University called for the 
creation of a new board of trustees 
the members of which were to be 
elected by the people instead of being 
chosen by the mayor and council. 
The income of the university was to 
be subject to the unlimited control 
of the new trustees and the general 
council of the city. In accordance 
with the provisions of this charter, 
therefore the city of Louisville asked 
the former trustees to surrender to 
the new board the property and funds 
which had formerly been granted to 
them. Upon their refusal to comply, 
the city instituted proceedings to 
compel the transfer of the property. 

The original trustees claimed that 
the act would deprive them of their 
existence as a board, and would take 
away from them that which the first 
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charter had committed to their charge 
and management. Thev insisted that 
the charter was a contract the inviola- 
bility of which was guaranteed by the 
constitution of the United States. 
The old board of trustees argued that 
the University of Louisville was a 
private corporation. The fact that 
the funds came from the city govern- 
ment did not make it a public corpora- 
tion, for the government might bestow 
its bounty for educational purposes 
upon a private corporation as well as 
upon a public one. The gift by the 
city of Louisville could no more 
change the nature of the institution 
than the gift of any private individ- 
ual. Consequently, they insisted, the 
charter of 1846 was in the nature of a 
vested right which the city could not 
disturb. 

The argument on behalf of the 
city was that the University was a 
public corporation; that the city in 
its governmental capacity had created 
this institution for the benefit of its 
citizens and not for the advantage of 
the original trustees. The property 
belonged to the community of Louis- 
ville, and consequently no private 
individual could set up any vested 
right to such property. 

In an exhaustive opinion, the court 
concluded that the University was a 
private institution. The basis of the 
decision rested primarily on the fact 
that the city and not the state 
was the founder; that is, the founda- 
tion of the University of Louisville 
did not proceed from the authority 
of the state, but rather from one of its 
political subdivisions. Consequently, 
the court reasoned, the property 
given by the city was not the property 
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of the state. There is a distinction 
between property belonging to the 
state or to the public as a whole, 
and to a city which is merely a 
subordinate community or local sub. 
division of the state. The court 
conceded that while the property 
belonged to Louisville and might 
with reference to the municipality be 
deemed public property, it could not 
be deemed public property with 
reference to the state. In_ other 
words, the power conferred by the 
state upon the city of Louisville to 
found a higher educational institution 
was a corporate or local power to be 
employed by the city for its local and 
internal concerns. In establishing a 
municipal university the city was 
acting for itself, and not as an arm 
of the state government in the per- 
formance of an essential state func- 
tion. In short, the University of 
Louisville was regarded as a private 
institution because it was an instru- 
mentality of the government of the 
city of Louisville ¢ .d not of the state. 
The Court concluded as follows: 


The act of incorporating the University 
of Louisville was not such an assumption 
by the government of the duty of educa- 
tion as made the corporation its instru- 


ment or agent for the performance of | 
It was only | 
the creation of an agent to be adopted | 
and employed by others for promoting | 


that governmental duty. 


education. 


RECENT Nebraska decision 1s 
directly opposed to the principle 
enunciated 
The courts of Nebraska hold that 
a city in conducting a municipal 
university is acting as an arm of the 


in the Louisville case. | 
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4 LEGAL PROBLEM 


state in the performance of a strictly 
overnmental function. 

The city of Omaha held a home- 
rule charter under which the local 
concerns of the city were not subject 
to state legislative control. The city 
argued that its home-rule charter 
renders invalid state legislation per- 
taining to the University of Omaha, a 
municipal institution. The court, 
however, held that legislation is not 
excluded upon such subjects as educa- 
tion, which in Nebraska is a matter 
of state concern as distinguished from 
a matter of strictly municipal concern. 
The city, in providing for such an 
educational institution, acts as a 
political subdivision of the state in a 
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matter of general concern, over which 
the state does not surrender the con- 
trol which it has.* 

Technically, the status of munici- 
pally operated higher educational 
institutions is still open to question. 
The two cases discussed are clearly 
in conflict. From the fact, however, 
that public higher education like 
common-school education is uniformly 
regarded as a function of government, 
it may safely be implied that the 
courts will hold that in conducting 
a municipal university, a city is 
engaged in a matter of strictly state, 
or governmental concern. [Vol. V, No. 8] 


8Carlsberg v. Metcalfe, 120 Nebraska 481 (1930), 
234 N. W. 87. 








Degrees Conferred by Private 
Institutions 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 


State Supervision of the Degree-Conferring Rights of Privately 
Controlled Colleges and Universities 


TATE supervision of the degree- 

conferring prerogative of pri- 

vately controlled colleges and 
universities is based on the principle 
that an obligation in the interest of 
public welfare rests on the state to 
maintain a minimum quality of higher 
education and to deny institutions 
without adequate academic programs 
the right to grant degrees. The state 
likewise is deemed responsible for the 
safeguarding of the public against the 
issuance of fraudulent degrees.' 

At the present time, 20 of the 
48 states have enacted laws for 
the exercise of supervision over the 
degree-conferring right of privately 
controlled institutions of higher edu- 
cation located within their borders. 
The legal methods employed by the 
individual states for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose differ. One 
method requires that the institutions 
obtain a license or approval to confer 
degrees from the state board of 
education or a similar educational 
agency. Another requires the institu- 

*This article is based on a part of the information 
contained in a bulletin by the author on “Super- 
vision Exercised by States over “Privately Controlled 


Institutions of Higher Education,” to be published 
shortly by the United States Office of Education. 
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tions to obtain authorization from 
the state legislature through a special 
act; another, from the secretary of 
state. Still another provides that 
the institutions must meet minimum 
standards set up by the state board| 
of education or similar educational 
agency, or those prescribed by the 
state statutes, themselves. For the 
prevention of the issuance of fraudu. 
lent degrees, laws have been enacted 
by the states making such an offense 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
The table which follows shows the 
states having legal provisions for the 
supervision of the degree-conferring 
rights of privately controlled colleges 
and universities together with the 
particular methods employed by the 
given state to enforce supervision 
and those having laws against. the 





issuance of fraudulent degrees: 


License or approval of States 


state board of education 

or similar educational 

agency required......./ Arkansas, Maryland, | 
New Jersey, New 
York, North Car 
olina, Ohio, Okle 
homa, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, West 
Virginia. 
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Authorization of state 


legislature required... .Connecticut, Maine, 


Massachusetts 

Approval of secretary of 

state required......... Vermont 

Standards prescribed by 

state board of educa- 

tion or similar edu- 

cational agency must 

RTs G Ga oabek wes Delaware, Georgia 

Requirements set by 

state statutes must be 

NS i ii ot ie OE California, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan 

Penalty prescribed for 

conferring fraudulent 

rs Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Iowa, 
Maine, New Jersey, 
New York, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island 


The states not listed in the table have 
adopted no restrictions on the grant- 
ing of degrees by the institutions. 


F THE ten states just listed 

in which the state board of edu- 
cation or similar educational agency 
must license or approve the institu- 
tions before they are permitted to 
confer degrees, the terms of the 
statutes providing for this method of 
supervision vary from state to state. 
In Arkansas the law prescribes that 
no degree of any kind shall be con- 
ferred by any educational institution 
until its charter has been approved 
by the state board of education. 
Before giving its approval the board 
must be convinced that the course of 
study offered by the institution is 
equivalent to the customary courses 
of similar colleges and universities. 
Another legal requirement is that 
no degrees shall be conferred upon 
students for correspondence courses 
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alone, or upon students who have 
not studied in residence for one 
scholastic year. The state board of 
education is empowered to revoke 
the charter of any institution after 
finding that it has conferred degrees 
without requiring sufficient work or 
has violated any other terms of the 
law. Trustees of the affected institu- 
tion must be given thirty days’ notice 
of the proposed revocation so that 
they may have the opportunity to 
show cause why such action should 
not be taken. 

Legal provisions of Maryland pro- 
hibit any educational institution from 
issuing academic, collegiate, profes- 
sional, or university degrees without 
first obtaining the assent and approval 
of the state board of education as to 
the conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ship, and residence upon which the 
degree is to be granted. In the per- 
formance of this duty, the board is 
authorized to prescribe minimum 
requirements with respect to these 
conditions that must be met by 
the institutions. Another power con- 
ferred by law on the board is the 
preparation and publication, in its 
discretion, of a list of approved 
colleges and universities in the state; 
the standards to serve as a basis of 
approval are determined through its 
by-laws.’ 

In New Jersey the law empowers 
the state board of education to pre- 
scribe the terms, conditions, and 
basis for conferring of degrees in 
the state. All institutions furnishing 
instruction in arts, sciences, and pro- 


*Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas. 1921, Secs. 


1771-73, 8763. 
%Annotated Code of Maryland. 1924, Art. 77, 
Secs. 14, 16, 20. 
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fessions leading to the award of a 
degree must obtain a license from 
the board to conduct such business. 
Before granting the license to an 
institution the board must approve 
its course of study, admission require- 
ments, and the attainment of effi- 
ciency required for the completion 
of the courses upon which the degrees 
are to be awarded. Persons or cor- 
porations granting degrees without 
first securing a license from the 
board are liable to a penalty of $500 
for each offense. The board also 
has the power for proper cause and 
in its discretion to revoke the license 
of any institution. Before taking 
this action the board must hold a 
hearing, the institution concerned 
being given twenty days’ notice of 
its time and place.‘ 

Under the terms of its laws, no 
privately controlled college or uni- 
versity in New York is permitted to 
confer degrees without first obtaining 
written permission from the regents 
of the university of the State of New 
York under their seal. The regents 
are endowed with plenary power to 
fix rules and regulations prescribing 
the standards with which the institu- 
tions must comply in order to be 
granted the degree-conferring privi- 
lege. In addition, there are certain 
legal requirements that must also be 
met. No institution is to be given 
the right to confer degrees unless 
it has resources of at least $500,000 
and unless it has made suitable 
provision for educational equipment 
and proper maintenance approved 

‘Cumulative Supplement of Revised Statutes of 


New Jersey, 1911-1924. Vol. Il, Secs. 185-450 to 
185-456. 
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by the regents. The officer of any 
privately controlled college or uni- 


See oe ory ee enIN ey 


versity conferring degrees without | 


having met all requirements of the 
law and of the regents is deemed 
guilty of amisdemeanor. The regents 
are authorized to examine and inspect 
the institutions. When a college or 
university fails to maintain the re. 


quired standards, the regents may | 
suspend or revoke its charter after | 


giving the trustees an opportunity ata 
hearing to present their objections. 
The statutes of North Carolina 


provide that no privately controlled | 


college or university with authority 
to confer degrees shall be granted 
a charter unless a license is first 
obtained from the state board of 
education. Before being granted a 
license, the institutions must have 
the necessary income to maintain a 
faculty and equipment sufficient to 


provide adequate means of instruc- | 


tion in arts and sciences. Another 
requirement is that the institutions 
confer the baccalaureate degree only 
upon students who have completed 
a four-year college course preceded 
by the usual four-year high-school 
course or its equivalent. In the 
enforcement of these requirements 
the board has the power to send an 
expert to the institution applying 
for a license and examine into the 


question of its ability to meet them. | 


The board is further empowered by 
law to revoke the license of any college 
or university upon failure to maintain 
the required standards. This revoca- 
tion is subject to review by the 
judge of the superior court upon 


5Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of New York. 193°, 
Chap. 15, Secs. 57-58, 61-62, 66. 
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action instituted by the institution 
whose license has been revoked.* 

Legal provisions of Ohio forbid 
any college or university to confer 
degrees until its president or board of 
trustees has secured a certificate 
issued by the state director of educa- 
tion. The certificate must show that 
the courses of study of the institution 
have been filed in the office of the 
state director and that he has found 
the equipment as to faculty and other 
facilities for carrying out such courses 
proportionate to its property and the 

number of students in actual attend- 
ance so as to warrant the issuing 
of degrees. The certificate must be 
filed with the secretary of state who 
grants charters of incorporation to 
the institutions in Ohio.” 

The laws of Oklahoma prescribe 
that no person shall grant, offer to 
grant, advertise the granting of, or 
take college fees on the promise to 
grant academic and professional de- 
grees without first obtaining approval 
of the state board of education. In 
applying for approval, a college or 
university is required to set out clearly 
the courses of study offered, the 
condition of equipment, and any 
other information specified by the 
board. The issuance of degrees with- 
out authority is punishable by a fine 
of from $100 to $500 and imprison- 
ment from thirty to sixty days. 

The State Council of Education in 
Pennsylvania is empowered by law 
to pass upon the application for a 
charter of every privately controlled 


"North Carolina Code. 1927, Secs. s780(e)- os ). 
— 5 Annotated Ohio General Code. Li, 


Harlow’ s Oklahoma Statutes. Vol. I, 


1931, 


Secs. 7162-65. 
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college and university seeking the 
right to grant degrees. Before an 
application may be approved by the 
council, the institution must have 
a minimum productive endowment 
of not less than $500,000 beyond all 
indebtedness and assets invested in 
buildings and apparatus for the ex- 
clusive use of promoting instruction. 
Its faculty must consist of at least 
eight regular professors devoting all 
their time to the instruction of college 
and university classes. Baccalaureate 
degrees in arts, science, philosophy, 
and literature shall be conferred only 
on students who have completed 
college and university courses cover- 
ing four years. The standards of 
admission must not be less than four 
years of high-school preparation or 
its equivalent as approved by the 
council. All existing privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities are 
also compelled to meet these require- 
ments. If any institutions fail at 
any time to maintain them, the state 
council has power to revoke their 
right to confer degrees. The revoca- 
tion must be effected through the 
judge of the county where the college 
or university is located and from 
whom the charter was originally 
obtained. In order to enforce its 
control, the state council is authorized 
to visit and inspect all institutions in 
the state.® 

According to the legal provisions 
in force in Rhode Island no privately 
controlled colleges or universities are 
granted charters with the right to 
confer academic, collegiate, or pro- 
fessional degrees unless special ap- 


*Pennsyloania Statutes. Complete to 1920, Secs, 
4484-91, 4496. 
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proval has been obtained from the 
state board of education. Before 
approval is given, the institution 
must have made suitable provisions 
for such adequate faculty, educa- 
tional facilities, equipment and proper 
maintenance as may be recommended 
by the state commissioner of educa- 
tion. Each particular degree to be 
granted by the institution must be 
specifically approved. The state com- 
missioner is required by law to file 
with the secretary of state an official 
notification over his signature that 
the state board of education has 
approved the charter containing the 
right to grant degrees before the 
charter is finally granted to an 
institution. The state board is auth- 
orized to revoke its approval of a 
privately controlled college or uni- 
versity upon proof that it is not 
maintaining adequate faculty, educa- 
tional facilities, and equipment to 
warrant the conferring of degrees. 
In taking such a step the board must 
hold a hearing, the institution being 
given twenty days’ notice of its time 
and place. An institution conferring 
a degree after approval has been 
revoked is subject to the forfeiture 
of its charter through legal action 
brought by the board in the district 
court. Any officer or officers of the 
institution conferring or participating 
in the conferring of the degree are 
liable upon conviction to a fine of 
$300 for each offense. For failure to 
pay the fine, they may be imprisoned 
for go days." 

The statutes of West Virginia pro- 
hibit the granting of any charter con- 
taining the degree-conferring right 


Public Acts of Rhode Island. 1932, pp. 161-66. 
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to a privately controlled college or 
uinversity until the conditions for 
conferring the degrees have first been 
approved in writing by the state 
board of education. 


mum standards for the granting of 
degrees. No institution in the state 
is permitted to confer degrees on any 
basis of work or merit below the 
minimum standards prescribed by 


the board. A college or university | 


doing work equal to the minimum 
standards may be authorized by the 
board to confer those degrees appro- 
priate to its class, but this authoriza- 
tion continues only so long as it 
maintains the standards." 


IFFERENCES exist in the legal 

procedures adopted by the three 
states where colleges and universities 
must obtain authorization from the 
legislatures before being permitted to 
confer degrees. In Connecticut an 
institution desiring to secure such 
authority from the legislature must 
first submit its application to the state 
board of education for consideration. 
The board is required to indorse its 
recommendations on the application 
before it is heard by the legislature. 
Any person, school, association, of 
corporation found guilty of conferring 
degrees without authority of the 
legislature is subject to a fine of not 
more than $500." 


In Maine, the state educational | 


agency has no connection with the 
degree-granting authorization by the 
legislature. The statute prescribes 
that no institution, incorporated of 


UO ficial _ of West Virginia. 1931, Chap. 18, 
Art. 2, Sec. 
Public ya of Connecticut. 1931, p. 36. 


The board js | 


required by law to determine mini. | 
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otherwise, shall confer any educa- 
tional, literary, or academic degree 
unless expressly authorized by the 
state legislature. A fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than eleven months or both is 
fixed as a penalty for violation." 
Legal provisions of Massachusetts 
are much the same as those of Con- 
necticut. Before presenting a peti- 
tion to the legislature for authority 
to confer degrees, the institution must 
deposit it in the office of the state 
department of education for approval 
of the state commissioner of educa- 
tion. It is the duty of this official to 
file the petition with the clerk of the 
house of representatives and a bill 
for introduction in the legislature 
together with his recommendation 
as to whether the bill should be 
enacted into law-granting degree- 
conferring authority. The legislature 
in granting this right to a privately 
controlled college or university makes 
it a practice to specify the particular 
degree or degrees to be conferred 
rather than to give the institution 
general power to grant any and all 


degrees. 
S SHOWN by the tabulation, 


Vermont is the only state in 
which the secretary of state must 
approve the right of an institution 
to confer degrees. This is applicable 
only at the time an_ institution 
applies for a charter and files articles 
of incorporation with that state 
official. If the articles provide for 
the conferring of degrees, the sec- 


"Revised Statutes of Maine. 

CS. 121-22. 

“Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts. 
157-58, 


1930, Chap. 19, 


1924, Pp. 


44I 


retary of state is required to make 
an investigation into the question of 
whether the granting of the privilege 
to the institution will promote the 
public good. The law specifically 
forbids the approval of the charter 
unless the secretary’s findings are 
favorable. 

In Delaware, the local statutes ex- 
pressly forbid any institution of 
higher learning existing in the state 
to issue degrees of any character 
unless in accord with minimum stan- 
dards prescribed by the state board of 
education. In preparing the stan- 
dards the board must co-operate with 
the president of the University of 
Delaware and the dean of the state 
women’s college. The standards must 
include separate requirements for aca- 
demic, normal school, collegiate, and 
university degrees.“ Georgia’s stat- 
utes apply to privately controlled 
colleges and universities only at the 
time they apply for charters of 
incorporation. Under their provi- 
sions, no charter giving the right 
to confer degrees may be granted 
to any institution unless it gives 
evidence of its ability to meet stan- 
dards set up by the state board of 
education.” 

The four states that have adopted 
the method of supervising the degree- 
conferring privilege through statutory 
enactments have in most instances 
provided different requirements with 
which the institutions must comply. 
The California statutes forbid the 
incorporation of any privately con- 
trolled college or university with 


power to confer degrees that has 
Laws of Vermont. 1925, pp. 119-20. 
Laws of Delaware. 1919, p. 356. 
"Georgia Code. 1926, Annotated, Sec. 1551 (15). 
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dividend-paying stock. Such an insti- 
tution is also required to possess 
real and personal property valued 
at not less than $50,000 to be used 
exclusively for educational purposes. 
Incorporated institutions conferring 
degrees in violation of the law are 
subject to dissolution proceedings by 
the attorney general.* In Iowa the 
statute dealing with degrees prohibits 
privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities from conferring a degree 
on any person who has not com- 
pleted at least one academic year of 
resident work. A severe penalty is 
attached to its violation. Any officer 
of an institution found guilty is 
punishable by imprisonment of not 
more than seven years in a state 
penal institution or by a fine not 
exceeding $500 or imprisonment in 
the county jail for not more than one 
year or both.” 

Requirements included in the stat- 
utes of Louisiana that must be met 
by the institutions apply only to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of 
Science. In order to confer such 
degrees the legal provisions prescribe 
that the institutions must offer courses 
of study extending four years, of not 
fewer than 180 school days above and 
beyond graduation from an approved 
high school.” The statutes of Mich- 
igan provide that the privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities must 
have at least $100,000 in capital and 

WCivil Code of California. 1931, Deering, Title 
XVII, Secs. 649-6494, 651a, 6510-651d. 

Code of Iowa. 1931, Secs. 8588-88b1. 


Constitution and Statutes of Louisiana. 
Vol. I, pp. 600-601. 


1920, 
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property to obtain a charter con. | 
ferring the right to confer degrees, | 


After the charter has been granted, | 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction is charged by law with 
the duty of inspecting the institutions 
and compelling them to maintain the 


required amount of capital or prop. | 


erty. Should he find that an institu. 
tion has failed to maintain the 
necessary amount, he must serve 
notice on its trustees and officers to 
correct the deficiency. In case no 
action is taken, the superintendent 
is required to inaugurate legal action 
in the courts to dissolve the corporate 
existence of the institution. Colleges 


See erence renee 


maintained by religious and ecclesi- | 
astical bodies are not required to | 


meet the requirements with respect to 
the conferring of degrees.” 


HE tabulation shows that ten 

states have prescribed penalties 
for the conferring of fraudulent de- 
grees. A greater number of these 
states are situated in the east where 
privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities predominate. 


In addition | 





to cases of violation of the law | 


dealing with the granting of degrees, 
the statutes against the issuance of 
fraudulent degrees usually apply also 
to the outright sale of a degree or to 
the acceptance of money by an officer 
or faculty member of an institution 
for conferring an unearned degree. 


[Vol. V, No. 8] 


"Compiled Laws of Michigan. 1929, Vol. Il, 


Secs. 10102-103, 10108. 
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Neglected Responsibilities 


By ROBERT H. MORRISON 


Administrative Functions Not Performed in Some Teachers’ Colleges 


RECENT study of the delega- 

tion of administrative respon- 
sibilities in teachers’ colleges 

shows that several institutions do not 
rovide for the performance of some 
important functions.! It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that internal ad- 
ministrative organization is desirable 
to the extent that it provides for 
rendering those services which further 
the professional education of the 
students who are preparing them- 
selves for teaching. If an adminis- 
trative function is not performed 
in some institutions and is performed 
in others, then it seems reasonable 
to assume either that the organiza- 
tions which neglect the performance 
of the functions are denying service 
to their students and staff members 
or that the institutions which do 
perform the functions under con- 
sideration are spending time and 
energy needlessly. The purpose of 
this paper is to point out those 
functions which are omitted most 
frequently and to show that such 
omissions are detrimental to efficiency 
in administration. Reports of omis- 
sions in 150 teachers’ colleges as made 
'Morrison, Robert H. Internal Administrative 
anization in Teachers Colleges. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 592) 


to the Office of Education during 
the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers are summarized in Table 
I. The data in this table are arranged 
to show the situations in teachers’ 
colleges of four different sizes. The 
16 functions listed here seem far too 
important to neglect. 

The improvement of the instruction 
of staff members is quite generally 
conceded as highly desirable. The 
probationary members of the staff are 
usually recent appointees not entirely 
familiar with the curriculum, the 
policies of the institution, or the best 
techniques in teaching on the college 
level; yet more than one-third of the 
colleges investigated report that the 
probationary staff is not supervised. 
This means that in those institutions 
no attempt is made to help the new 
member of the staff plan his courses 
to meet the needs of the institution 
or to avoid duplication of other 
courses. It also means that no effort 
is made to help the new instructor 
develop courses which are neither 
too easy nor too difficult. Super- 
vision of instruction should help the 
new member of the staff develop 
courses for specific purposes and 
increase the value of his services to 
the institution. 

In-service training for members of 
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the staff is not planned in 35 per cent 
of the colleges which reported. Those 
administrative organizations which 
neglect the performance of this func- 
tion are missing an opportunity to 
help the various staff members grow 
and develop in their ability to 
achieve a higher efficiency in their 
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teachers’ colleges should provide a 


means of carrying the best practices | 
from one institution to another. 


A 


year’s work in an institution, during 
which an alert faculty member studies | 
and observes the new institution, | 
should provide many ideas for the 
improvement of his work when he 


TABLE I 


REPRESENTATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS NOT PERFORMED IN SOME TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 














Enroll e e Enrollment ; 
Functions Not Performed under 300. — ao a a es 
(22 Colleges) | (68 Colleges)|(27 Colleges) (33 Colleges) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Supervising the instruction of probationary mem- 
ia a site eae dete iy 4! 35 56 24 38 
Planning in-service training for staff members... .. 41 35 4! 24 35 
Arranging exchange professorships............... 100 79 63 66 77 
Formulating policies concerning educational re- 
SEES 5 Serhae bes dah di ee vow slob oeews. 73 43 48 24 44 
Formulating policies concerning extension instruc- 
Diets eta ieGs <diasncenens eonsss* 50 44 22 18 35 
Determining what courses may be offered by 
tess Hg win, achie orale ome ace 77 66 44 45 59 
Planning adequate housing facilities for staff 
at RE OR a sy ee ee a g! 74 67 78 76 
Planning staff insurance and retirement funds.... . 59 53 81 48 58 
Guidance of students in selection of courses to 
meet placement demands..................... 36 25 15 18 23 
Conducting educational conferences for graduates 
who are teaching in the field.................. 55 54 59 39 52 
Directing conferences with boards of education... 59 59 48 39 53 
Providing summaries of cost records for various 
departmental services................-se000e- 32 13 15 12 16 
Requiring the independent auditing of financial 
RCE Ee) SP Saas Careers 36 18 22 18 21 
Dee ee warata 27 27 33 30 29 
Planning adequate housing for maintenance staff. . 64 59 81 66 65 
Directing in-service training of maintenance staff. . 36 25 52 24 31 




















instructional or administrative duties. 
Those institutions which plan a pro- 
gram for the in-service training of 
their staff members will be more 
likely to get the specific study on the 
part of the staff which will result 
in the attainment of the abilities 
which will be most valuable to the 
institution. 

Exchange professorships among 


returns to his regular position. Dif- 
ferences in curriculums, in adminis 
trative organization, and in techniques 
of instruction, when observed in one 
college and discussed and evaluated 
by the staff of another, should result 
in the elimination of the less desirable 
and the adoption of the more desir- 
able features. Exchange _professor- 
ships should make such observation, 
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discussion, and evaluation possible; 
yet, as pointed out in Table I, only a 
small percentage of teachers’ colleges 
arrange for exchanging professors. 

The performance of educational 
research projects in teachers’ colleges 
is omitted in nearly half of the institu- 
tions included in this study. Table I 
shows that 44 per cent of the colleges 
have no policies formulated concern- 
ing educational research. Such pol- 
icies are more frequently lacking in 
the smaller institutions; but, even in 
the colleges enrolling twelve hundred 
and more students, research policies 
are not formulated in 24 per cent of 
them. It seems that practically every 
teachers’ college would have some 
institutional problems which would 
necessitate research. The lack of 
research by an institution indicates 
that its administration is being carried 
forward without knowledge of many 
of the important facts concerning its 
specific problems. Such administra- 
tion is likely to be less effective than 
that which bases its procedures upon 
facts available through research. 


XTENSION classes and corre- 

spondence instruction are not 
offered in a large number of institu- 
tions. Since several teachers’ colleges 
and universities of high standing offer 
correspondence instruction which is 
available to all teachers at a nominal 
cost, there are probably no urgent 
reasons why additional institutions 
should offer courses by mail. Table I 
shows that approximately 60 per 
cent of the teachers’ colleges reporting 
data for this study do not offer such 
instruction. Table I shows also that 
35 per cent of the teachers’ colleges 
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offer no instruction through extension 
classes. Such omission may deny 
some teachers within the service area 
of the institution concerned an oppor- 
tunity to grow and improve them- 
selves professionally. 

Faculty morale will be influenced 
to a large degree by living conditions 
and by a feeling of security for old age. 
The planning of adequate housing 
facilities for staff members should 
build morale and increase efficiency. 
Unless suitable houses and apart- 
ments are available, and high-grade 
homes open to the members of the 
staff, especially those who are not 
married, much energy will be wasted 
by the staff in their efforts to solve 
the problems of housing. Table I 
shows that 76 per cent of the institu- 
tions plan no faculty-housing facili- 
ties. Staff insurance and retirement 
funds should give a feeling of security 
and thereby give freedom to the 
faculty to devote their energy to 
their tasks of providing professional 
education for prospective teachers. 
An institution which neglects to pro- 
vide a retirement fund for its staff 
members may thereby encourage their 
retention in active service long after 
they have reached an age when their 
replacement by younger men and 
women would increase institutional 
efficiency. A teachers’ college with- 
out insurance and retirement funds 
for its own staff will probably be less 
influential in leading the public schools 
of its service area to adopt a policy of 
planning retirement funds for their 
teachers. Table I shows that 58 
per cent of the institutions investi- 
gated have no insurance and retire- 
ment funds for their staff members. 
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Certain functions that are performed 
by some institutions to maintain 
cordial public relations are entirely 
neglected in others. Public-school 
officials have a right to expect 
teachers’ colleges to train graduates 
who will meet their needs; yet, as 
pointed out in Table I, one-fourth of 
the colleges report that no effort is 
made to guide students in the selection 
of courses to meet placement demands. 
The lack of such guidance is an 
assumption that college Freshmen 
are able to choose their courses 
better without faculty guidance. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
demand for teachers is greater in 
some fields than in others; informa- 
tion concerning demand and supply 
should be available in each institu- 
tion. If the students are aware of 
demands made by employers and 
guided in the selection of .courses to 
meet those demands, the placement 
of graduates will be less difficult, 
and the beginning teacher will be 
more likely to have specific training 
in the subject-matter he is assigned 
to teach, and better public relations 
will be established. 

Conferences between boards of edu- 
cation and staff members of teachers’ 
colleges are a means of promoting 
co-operation between teachers and 
board members in putting modern 
educational theories into practice. 
Table I shows that such conferences 
are neglected in more than half of 
the teachers’ colleges included in this 
study. Boards of education, espe- 
cially in the rural areas, play a 
dominant part in carrying forward 
educational procedures. To neglect 
keeping boards informed concerning, 


: 
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and sympathetic toward, the newer | 
movements in education is likely to | 
handicap the teachers and make for | 
less effective schools. 

Table I shows that educational 
conferences for graduates who are 
teaching in the field are reported | 
by approximately half of the col. 
leges investigated. Leman shows that | 
those colleges which conduct such con. | 
ferences are enthusiastic concerning | 
the results attained? Such confer. | 
ences are a means by which beginning | 
teachers may continue their pro. 
fessional growth and improve their 
techniques and skills; at the same 
time, such conferences should serve to 
check the value of the curriculum used | 
in the institution. | 


OME business functions are neg. | 


lected. Table I shows that one. | 
fourth of the teachers’ colleges carry | 


no fire insurance for their buildings. 
It is not within the province of this 
study to investigate the merits of 
such a policy; however, it seems 
reasonable to assume that money 
to replace losses sustained because of 
fires may be more easily collected 
from fire insurance companies than 
from legislative appropriations. 
Summaries of cost records for 





departmental services make com. | 


parisons possible, and they locate 
any excessive expenditures. Table! 
shows that 16 per cent of the col- 
leges investigated have no summaries. 
Without such information available, 
it would seem almost impossible to 
decide in case of necessary retrench- 


*Leman, Grant W. “Professional Adjustment 
Service for Teachers”. 1932. An unpublished 
Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library of New 
York University. 
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ment which services should be dis- 
continued. If each phase of the 
institutional program is justified on 
the basis of cost, such summaries are 
imperative. 

Table I shows that one-fifth of 
the colleges have no independent 
auditing of financial records. Banks, 
insurance companies, and _ business 
firms require such an audit to protect 
stockholders and to discover any 
undesirable business practices which 
may be brought to light by account- 
ants from outside the organization. 
It seems that finances of the state 
institutions merit as careful auditing 
as those in a private business. 

The maintenance staff receives little 
attention from the administration 
in several institutions. The services 
of janitors, engineers, and campus 
attendants are essential for effective 
college maintenance. Table I shows 
that 31 per cent of the colleges have 
no program for the in-service train- 
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ing of such employees. Minneapolis, 
Denver, and other cities have found 
such courses highly desirable.* It is 
believed that similar results could be 
obtained in teachers’ colleges by 
planning a program to improve the 
efficiency of the maintenance staff. 

The omission of such functions as 
here are enumerated suggests that 
each teachers-college president should 
study his own administrative organi- 
zation with particular emphasis upon 
evaluation of functions performed 
and the desirability of incorporating 
functions performed in other institu- 
tions but omitted in his own. Such 
study and evaluation should result 
in improved administration. 


[Vol. V, No. 8] 


’The writer directed a short course for public- 
school janitors and engineers held annually at 
Greeley, Colorado, during the period from 1925-30, 
inclusive. Officials from Minneapolis and Denver 
who had conducted similar courses in their respective 
systems served as instructors for the course con- 
ducted at Greeley. They spoke in high terms of 
the splendid results attained in similar courses in 
their respective cities. 
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Requirements for 


the English Major 


General requirements for the Eng- 
lish major are outlined by Mr. 
Merrick in the September issue of 
the English Journal (college edition). 
There are two kinds of undergraduate 
English majors: the student who ex- 
pects to enter the graduate school 
and ultimately to teach, and the 
student who elects English literature 
because he likes it. The English 
major does not need to be taught 
to appreciate good literature; the 
emphasis of requirements should be 
shifted for him from the courses in 
appreciation to a training in method. 

First, there should be a required 
course in “Methods and Aims of 
Literary Study,” which includes train- 
ing in the use of the library and the 
preparation of an investigative paper. 
Second, there should be a required 
course in literary criticism, to acquaint 
the student with principles or precepts. 
The English departments today often 
neglect precepts in favor of examples. 
Finally, every English major should 
be required to select some particular 
subject for detailed investigation. 
The results of this research might be 
written; perhaps only an oral exami- 
nation would be given. A survey 
course in English literature might be 
given in the senior year; for many 
students, however, a good anthology 
and a good history of English liter- 
ature would be as useful as the course, 
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and less wasteful of time. The num. 
ber of required courses or seminar 
should be kept as low as possible. 
Would such training stifle apprecia. 
tion, obscure “‘sweetness and light”! 
Understanding of literature is the 
basis of real appreciation. ‘“‘We are! 
doing something for our students by 
encouraging their enthusiasm for the 
belles lettres. We could do much 
more if, in addition to this enthusiasm, 
we devised a systematic plan of 
helping the students to find out thing; | 
for themselves.” 


Trends in Science Instruction 


Present trends in science teaching 
are surveyed by Mr. Bateman in the 
October issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education. Something must 
be done for students who desire 
chemistry and physics for cultural 
purposes. Scientific textbooks and 
teaching have been too abstract and 
technical. The “cookbook” approach 
to science does not relate the subject- 
matter to life. In the laboratory, 
every effort should be made by the 





instructor to encourage the student to | 
concentrate on investigation, method, | 
observation, manipulation, and inter- 
pretation. This would mean. that 
the student would devote his time to 
the solution of one major problem per 
period. 

One of the outstanding trends in 
science teaching is the grouping 
together of sciences in larger depart- 
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ments or divisions. In a number of 
universities and colleges the students 
are taught that “‘science presents a 
unified continuous picture rather than 
a set of disjointed categories.” Such 
a method calls for a new type of 
training for teachers and a new type of 
textbook. There is also an increased 
use of visual methods in science 
teaching. Lantern slides, film slides, 
and motion pictures are being used 
to illustrate scientific principles and 
applications. Several splendid talk- 
ing pictures on physical and biological 
science are now available. 


Relative Values of 
Personality Tests’ 


For the purpose of determining the 
relative value of personality tests as 
well as to qualify their relation to each 
other, six widely used tests were given 
to 58 students at Mount Holyoke 
College by H. Moore and I. Steele, 
who report their results in the April- 
June number of the Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology. The tests 
evaluated were: the Thurstone per- 
sonality schedule, Allports’ ascend- 
ance-submission test, Laird’s personal 
inventory, the Neymann-Kohlstedt 
test, the June Downey test, and the 
Pressey X-O test. Correlations are 
given between forms of the various 
tests which purport to measure the 
same trait, and suggestions for pos- 
sible modification are given in each 
case. These authors conclude: 


The natural inference from the study 
of this group of tests is that the atomistic 
method of evaluating personality seems 


‘Summarized by Roger M. Bellows, Ohio State 
University. 
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to have very little promise. Over and 
above the isolated expressions which give 
indications of strength or richness of 
personality, there are intangible, organ- 
izing factors which objective tests have 
not yet been able to evaluate. An en- 
tirely different method of approach, 
which has been suggested in the Allport- 
Vernon Scale of Values, seems necessary 
before one is warranted in wasting time 
on material which has its basis in no 
consistent, theoretical presuppositions, 
and which often seems to do little more 
than bundle together some overt signs and 
call the result a “Scale” or “Schedule.” 


Problems in Education 


of Women 


A study of the experiences and 
interests of women who have grad- 
uated from southern colleges in recent 
years which might prove valuable in 
improving curriculums for women in 
college is reported by Doak S. Camp- 
bell in Problems in the Education of 
College Women. 

A questionnaire, previously sub- 
mitted to the Curriculum Committee of 
the Southern Association of Women’s 
Colleges, was sent to the presidents of 
all member colleges of the Association 
with the request that a copy be sent 
to each member of their graduating 
classes of 1920 and 1925. In order to 
obtain data for comparison, question- 
naires were sent to the women grad- 
uates of 1920 and 1925 in twenty 
co-educational colleges in southern 
states. Forty-five colleges sent this 
questionnaire to 4,431 of their grad- 
uates. Answers to 1,508 of these 
were received, and the data thus 
obtained constituted the basis from 
which the findings of the study came. 
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Home-making is a major function 
of a majority of women who graduate 
from southern colleges. Eight hun- 
dred three, or 53.5 per cent, of the 

1,508 graduates studied are married, 
and 456, or 56.8 per cent, of the 
married graduates have borne one or 
more children. The returns of the 
questionnaire show that 657, or 87 
per cent of the graduates who re- 
port, express the belief that their 
college courses have been a distinct 
aid to them in their home-making 
duties. In the light of their experi- 
ence since leaving college, 286, or 
36 per cent, of the 803 married 
students would add courses in some 
branch of home economics. One 
hundred two, or 13 per cent, would 
add work in commercial subjects. 
While many of these, no doubt, feel 
the need of these subjects for voca- 
tional purposes in order to supplement 
the family income, the replies indicate 
that approximately one-third feel the 
need of business training in order to 
administer their household budgets 
more effectively. 

Although those who reported a 
need for studies which would help 
them in their home-making duties 
named home economics most fre- 
quently, other courses, including prac- 
tically every type of course found in 
the catalogues, were also mentioned. 
The problem for the colleges with 
respect to home-making in its relation 
to the college curriculum is not one of 
merely providing separate courses 
designed to give specific training in 
the techniques of home-making. To 
do so would imply a narrow concept 
of a profession which involves prac- 
tically every phase of human knowl- 
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edge and activity. “The adoption 
of a rigid and uniform technical 
course of study for home-makin 
would be deadening and would tend | 
to defeat the prime purpose of the’ 
larger aspects of training for home. | 
making. 

Aside from home-making and teach. 
ing there is little correspondence 
between the occupations anticipated | 
by these graduates before entering 
college, and the occupations they 
engaged in after graduation, but 





| 


there seems to be little indication | subj 
that the colleges have effectively | 


guided pupils to this change of 
occupational choice. In view of the 
limited number of occupations which 
college women enter, it becomes 
apparent that the college is obligated 
to direct its students in the wise 
choice of a vocation and to provide 
adequate preparation for such voca- 
tions as teaching and home-making, 
which attract considerable numbers of 
college graduates. Of the 1,508 grad- 
uates included in this study, 1,302, or 
87 per cent, have engaged in gainful 
occupations since their graduation 
from college. It is significant that 
1,159, or 8g per cent, have engaged in 
teaching. The number of women 
entering gainful occupations other 
than teaching will be so limited for a 
time that only a few institutions can 
advisedly provide necessary facili- 
ties for preparing women for these 
occupations. 

These students in evaluating their 
college courses considered English, 
psychology, education, history, and 
domestic science of most value be- 
cause of the content of the courses; 


while English, history, education, | 
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philosophy and religion, and modern 
foreign language, in the order named, 
were considered of most value because 
of the teacher. Mathematics, phys- 
ical science, modern foreign language, 
education, biological science, and 
ancient languages had the least value 
because of the content; while modern 
language, physical science, history, 
education, mathematics, and biolog- 
ical science, in the order named, were 
considered of least value because of 
the teacher. The fact that certain 
subjects and fields persist in the 
courses considered of least value 
calls for critical consideration of 
these courses as now organized and 
conducted. 


Students’ Use 
of the Library 


An examination on the use of the 
library recently was given to carefully 
selected groups of graduate students 
at Stanford University and at the 
University of California. Three hun- 
dred fifty-four students took the 
examination. Of these, 32 per cent 
were first-year graduate students, 42 
per cent were second- and third-year 
students not yet admitted to can- 
didacy for the Doctor’s degree, and 
26 per cent were fully qualified 
candidates for the Doctor’s degree; 
37 per cent held university appoint- 
ments, and 15 per cent were seeking 
teachers’ certificates.! 

The students were found to be 
deficient in their ability to use the 
library; 34 per cent received lower 


than C in a test on the card catalogue. 
‘Hurt, Peyton. “The Need of College and 

University Instruction in Use of the Library,” 

Library Quarterly, IV, (July, 1934), pp. 436-48. 
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On periodical indexes, the students’ 
answers were not at all satisfactory. 
In the social sciences, where general 
periodical indexes are most important, 
56 per cent made D and E marks on 
this part of the test. Ignorance was 
widespread regarding the use of such 
library tools as the Library of Congress 
catalogue and the like. A majority 
of the students failed in naming 
sources of information such as an 
“authentic source of English biog- 
raphy other than Who’s Who.” The 
students lacked knowledge of indexes 
and guides to government documents; 
and even in their special fields, the 
students were ignorant of available 
materials, indexes, and guides. 

The frequency of use of the 
card catalogue, periodical indexes, 
periodical literature, foreign-language 
materials, government publications, 
and other items differed according 
to subject fields. But the frequency 
of use of general library materials 
was high in every field except the 
physical sciences and a miscellaneous 
group made up of law, engineering, 
art, and a few minor subjects. Stu- 
dents of the biological sciences were 
much closer to the social sciences 
than to the physical sciences in the 
frequency of use of the card catalogue, 
general periodical indexes, govern- 
ment publications, and other general 
library materials. 

In answer to specific questions, 68 
per cent declared that they needed 
“instruction or information concern- 
ing the general technique of using a 
library.” Seventy-eight per cent said 
that “such instruction or information 
would have been useful in under- 
graduate work.” Only II per cent 
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favored neither graduate nor under- 
graduate instruction of this character. 
“There was a close correlation between 
the desire for instruction, the amount 
of instruction received, the ability of 
the students, and their frequency of 
use of the library.” The desire for 
instruction was high in accordance 
with the frequency of use and the lack 
of instruction and ability. 

As a result of this study the Uni- 
versity of California is introducing 
a course in library use and general 
bibliography, open to upper-division 
and graduate students in all fields 
but designed especially to meet the 
needs of students in the social sciences. 
As the plan develops, this central 
course may become thé basis upon 
which departmental courses in the 
literature of special fields may be 
erected. 


Rating Social Case Workers 


The Leahy-Fenlason Rating Scale 
for Social Case Workers has been 
devised by the Department of Sociol- 
ogy and Training School for Social 
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and Civic Work at the University of 
Minnesota in an effort to provide an 
objective evaluation of the personality 
traits of social-case workers. Th 
traits contained in the scales ar 
those that are pertinent in the suc. 
cessful practice of social case work, 
A complete discussion of this scale js 
given in The Family, February, 1934 

The Social Status Scale, 1933, is the 
most recent development from the 
research begun in 1926 at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota for the purpos 
of measuring objectively the socio 
economic status of homes. This scale 
is a simplified revision of their earlier 
scale, The Living-Room Scale, 1931, 
The uses for the scale will be found in 
experimental work wherever it is 
important to control the factor of 
social status, and in child-welfare 
work wherever it is desired to have an 
objective check on foster home stan. 
dards. F. Stuart Chapin discusses the 
development and standardization of 
the scale in his The Measurement 


of Social Status by the Use of th} 


Social Status Scale, published by the 
University of Minnesota Press. 
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The-Reporter: 








Tue University of Oregon announces 
that its Higher Education Conference 
held during July attracted over six 
hundred visitors to the meetings 
which extended over three days. 
Plans are now under way for pub- 
lishing the proceedings. 


Tue University of Wisconsin health 
service this year continued the prac- 
tice initiated last year of applying the 
Mantoux tuberculin test to the new 
students entering the University. It 
was discovered last year that 646 of 
the 2,161 students taking the test, or 
go per cent, showed a positive reac- 
tion. This led to further i inquiry and 
the discovery that four of these stu- 
dents were suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis. The health service re- 
ports that the 30 per cent at Wisconsin 
is lower than the 33 per cent dis- 
covered at the University of Minne- 
sota, the 50 per cent at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the 54 per cent 
at Yale University. 


Tue establishment of the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the fields 
of theatrical history and dramatic 
criticism is announced by Yale Uni- 
versity. The degree of Master of 
Fine Arts has for several years been 
open to advanced students in the 
Department of Drama. The Ph.D. 
degree will offer further opportunities 
to those students who wish to devote 
themselves to the historical study of 
the theater. 


Ss tee 


New York University at the same 
time has announced that the degree 
of Doctor of Education will be offered 
by that University for the first time 
this fall, having been approved by the 
Council of the University last May. 
The same degree has also been estab- 
lished at the University of Texas. 


Late in September, Berkeley College, 
the eighth Yale residential college 
for undergraduates, was opened as 
the University began its two hun- 
dred thirty-third academic year. The 
building is one of the new colleges 
made possible by the gift of Edward 
S. Harkness to the University. It 
will house 180 students, and, like the 
other residential colleges erected from 
Mr. Harkness’ gifts, contains a library, 
common rooms, a dining hall and 
kitchen, fellows’ quarters, and a 
master’s house. 


Dourine the past year five colleges 
have closed their doors: Burke County 
Junior College, Georgia; Whitworth 
College, Mississippi; Kidder Junior 
College, Missouri; Davenport College 
and the Collegiate Institute, both 
junior colleges in North Carolina. 


Frarty in September, Ohio State Uni- 
versity conducted its second course 
in police administration over a period 
of one week. The course was divided 
into an introductory and an advanced 
course, the latter enrolling students 
who had taken the introductory course 
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last spring. Enrollees included law- 
enforcement officers, prosecuting at- 
torneys, directors of public safety, 
lawyers, and others. 


Tue Association of Urban Univer- 
sities held its twenty-first annual 
meeting at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on November 1 
and 2. Members were the guests of 
the University of Louisville, whose 
president, Mr. R. A. Kent, is also 
president of the Association. 


Tus year Pennsylvania State College 
has reorganized its School of Educa- 
tion as a professional college. The 
first two years of college work will be 
_ carried by students in a common two- 
year curriculum in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The last two years will 
be devoted to professional courses in 
education. 


‘Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion announces that its annual direc- 
tory of colleges and universities will be 
published sometime soon. It will 
include data concerning sixteen hun- 
dred colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools. 


A airt of $78,500 has been made to 
Wilmington College from the will of 
Mrs. Rosa Robertson of Sabina, Ohio, 
of which $36,000 is to be set aside in 
specific bequests and to pay certain 
debts. The remainder has been willed 
to the College for the aid of worthy 
students. 


A new Division of Social Sciences 
has been established at the University 
of Michigan to co-ordinate the work 
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of the departments of law, business 
administration, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, philoso. 
phy, political science, psychology, and 
sociology. The Division is to be a 
correlating agency rather than an 
administrative or teaching unit. 


Coxumsra University has just an- 
nounced the establishment of the 
Institute of Urbanism modeled after 
the Institute d’Urbanisme at the 
University of Paris. The Institute 
will be concerned with the problems 
of the city in all its political, socio- 
logical, and economic aspects. Four 
to ten fellowships will soon be filled 
by graduate students working under 
the direction of members of the 
Institute. 


Important curriculum changes are 
being discussed during the current 
year at Mount Holyoke and Dart- 
mouth. At the former institution 
the faculty will devote considerable 
time to studying underlying academic 
policies in an attempt to bring more 
freedom of election and more interest 
in adjustment to modern life. Also 
under consideration is a_ possible 
change from a two-semester year to a 
three-term year. In addition, a fifth 
year in teacher training may be 
added because of a marked rise in 
state requirements for teachers. 

At Dartmouth the faculty will this 
year give considerable attention to 
the proposal of the Committee on 
Educational Policy that a two-year 
survey course be established and 
required of all students in the social 
sciences. A great deal of opposition 
has greeted the recommendation pat- 
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ticularly since the social-science re- 
quirement is not supported by similar 
requirements in other fields. 


Tue following new college and uni- 
versity presidents have taken office 
within the past few weeks: 


Thiel College...... Earl S. Rudisell 
Willamette Univer- 

es Se Bruce R. Baxter, for- 
merly Dean of School of Religion, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
Norwich Univer- 

Te Porter H. Adams, a 
member of the Vermont Legislature 
Defiance College... F. W. Raymond 
Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 


BES sae ts set P. E. Monroe 
Oklahoma Baptist 
University....... J. W. Raley 


Dickinson College..Fred P. Corson, re- 
cently the superintendent, of the New 
York Eastern Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


Aone the several plans to provide 
for needy students developed by 
colleges over the country, two from 
Ohio are especially interesting. At 
Ohio University the administration 
has leased a hotel near the campus as 
a dormitory which will be occupied, 
on a co-operative basis, by 64 men 
students. Last year the institution 
operated one of the university cot- 
tages on the same basis, and it proved 
most successful. The cost per stu- 
dent will amount to approximately 
$3 per week. 

At Ohio State University, the 
Tower Club, a co-operative men’s 
dormitory established in one of the 
towers of the Stadium, has not only 
been expanded to increase the number 
of students from 78 to 106, but a new 
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dormitory has been established in the 
basement of the men’s gymnasium. 
Here 100 additional students, bringing 
the total to 284, will be provided 
with living and study quarters. A 
special dining room has been set 
aside for them in the Ohio Union. 


Dwrine the past academic year 
eight institutions of higher education 
have changed their names. They 
are the following: 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Arkansas, becomes Arkansas State 
College 

John E. Brown College, Arkansas, be- 
comes John Brown University. 

California Christian College becomes 
Chapman College. 

Evanston Bible School, Illinois, becomes 
Evanston Collegiate Institute 

Colleges of the City of Detroit become 
Wayne University 

St. John’s College, New York, becomes 
St. John’s University 

Spokane University (a four-year institu- 
tion) becomes Spokane Valley Junior 
College (a two-year institution) 


Tae faculty of the University of 
Rochester is giving consideration to a 
ten-year plan for the future develop- 
ment of the University. Acommittee 
has been at work on the problem for 
the past two years at the suggestion 
of President Rhees. The report has 
concerned itself with the following 
problems: the maintenance of an 
adequate teaching personnel, equiva- 
lent opportunities for men and women 
in faculty positions, provision for 
adequate scholarships, expansion of 
library and teaching equipment, ex- 
tension of graduate work, provision 
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for suitable arrangements for leaves 
of absence, facilities for visiting pro- 
fessors, and financing of faculty 
attendance at meetings of learned 
societies. 


Two new programs in nursing educa- 
tion have this year been initiated, one 
at the University of Chicago and one 
at Ohio State University. At the 
former institution, a sequence of 
courses has been established in the 
division of biological sciences. These 
courses will be for teachers of nursing, 
supervisors, and administrative ofh- 
cers in schools of nursing. At Ohio 
State University the three-year cur- 
riculum has been abandoned and a 
five-year course substituted. 


Aw unusual plan in student social 
life at the University of Wisconsin, 
which proved successful last year, is 
being continued. A night club has 
been established under tue direction 
of the Memorial Union in the Union 
building, operating on Friday and 
Saturday nights until 12:30 A.M. 
Attendance is limited to students, 
a student orchestra furnishes the 
music, and all the entertainers are 
members of the student body. Beer 
is the only alcoholic beverage served. 


Two interesting new educational 
plans going into effect this year are 
those at Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Olivet College, Olivet, 
Michigan. At Fenn, a junior college 


under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., 
a half-dozen courses are being com- 
bined into a single “‘problem study,” 
and the innovation is called a “‘ blended 
Under the new plan 


curriculum.” 
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students take such courses as English, 
history, economics, and sociology to. 
gether in a problem study rather 
than as individual subjects. Stu. 
dents majoring in specific fields will 
be permitted to branch out from the 
problem, but their attack on their 
major subject will have a new 
approach. For example, in history, 
problem studies will include “‘ Civiliza- 


tion,” “The Experimental Period of | 


and soon. Cer. 
such as foreign 


the United States,” 
tain “tool subjects” 


languages will continue to be taught | 


in the usual fashion. 

At Olivet instead of the old aca- 
demic machinery, each student will 
be permitted to pursue his own studies 
individually under the direction of a 
faculty member. In the morning the 
time of the student will be occupied 
with private study, attendance at 
group conferences, or at general lec- 
tures given now and then for the 
benefit of the whole study body, as 
well as at individual conferences with 
his tutor. The afternoons will be 
devoted to a program of athletics and 
sports of various kinds. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that every 
student will participate in some sort 
of physical recreation or intramural 
sport. 

The effectiveness of the scheme 
at Olivet will be tested by com- 
prehensive examinations since no 
formal examinations will be held 
during the freshman and sophomore 
years. The comprehensive examina- 


tions will attempt to discover whether | 


or not the student has oriented him- 
self to a general and unified knowl- 
edge of the physical, biological, and 


social sciences as well as art, litera- 
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ture, philosophy, religion, and one 
foreign language. 

In the senior college a student 
will have even greater freedom from 
academic routine. He must study 
intensively in one of seven fields: 
natural and physical science, social 
science, language and literature, philos- 
ophy, education, fine arts, and music. 


Tue establishment of a new five-year 
course which will include advanced 
studies in the social sciences to train 
engineers for a more thorough under- 
standing of the social and economic 
implications of their profession, has 
just been announced by President 
Karl T. Compton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
The announcement follows in part: 


This new course will include essentially 
the same professional studies as at 
present in any one of the departments of 
engineering or science, but will also 
include an increasing program of more 
advanced studies in the fields of eco- 
nomics and the social sciences running 
through the last three years of the five- 
year course. In the fifth year a consider- 
able amount of time will be devoted to a 
thesis on some subject which combines 
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the professional and economic aspects of 
the problem which is chosen. On satis- 
factory completion of the fifth year there 
will be awarded the degree of bachelor of 
science in the professional field, such as 
civil or electrical or mechanical engineer- 
ing, or chemistry or physics or biology, 
and also the degree of master of science in 
economics and engineering. 

It was General Francis A. Walker, as 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who first had 
a clear vision of the coming economic 
importance of the engineer’s work and 
reduced this vision to practise by the 
introduction of economic studies into 
the regular program of professional train- 
ing at this institution. Later, under the 
influence of Professor Davis R. Dewey, 
an offshoot of this work in economics 
developed into the present important and 
flourishing department of business and 
engineering administration. 

It is our conviction that the five-year 
course now being established represents 
another important step in the training 
of men in applied science, with a realiza- 
tion of the social implications of their 
work. It will constitute an introduction 
to the ideas and techniques through 
which the social and economic effects of 
engineering are woven into the complex 
pattern of our present civilization. 








- Editorial:-Comments 





The Gifted Student 


N private discussions and public 

utterances faculty people hold the 

gifted student in high esteem. 
Many feel the college should so select 
students that only those of superior 
ability should be admitted, and that 
when the selection is loosely made to 
admit students of inferior ability only 
grudging attention should be paid to 
them. The talented student is a 
source of joy to his professors when 
they discover him, because their 
minds synchronize so well that ex- 
plained ideas are easily grasped by 
him. From the ranks of the gifted 
come college teachers, research inves- 
tigators, and experts in many lines. 

While the gifted student is admired, 
he is neglected to a shameful degree. 
In the typical college class he is not 
identified except at examination time 
if he makes high marks. And once 
identified, he is not given that differ- 
ential treatment which will help him 
to develop his talents to their full 
capacity before he reaches the senior 
year or the graduate school. The 
chief causes of this lack of attention 
are the lack of intimate acquaintance 
of the professor with his students, and 
the inconvenience of giving individual 
attention, advice, and assignments 
to him to supplement the general 
work of the class. 

Exceptions to this custom have 
begun to appear in college practice, 
but such exceptions are still educa- 
tional news because they are unusual. 


Twenty years ago a few universities 
adopted the plan that high marks 
would secure an increased amount of 
credit, so that the superior student 
would be accelerated and secure his 
degree in a shorter time than the 
average student. The honors system 
with tutorial guidance has been in use 
in the senior area of a few colleges. 
More recently, the sectioning of 
junior-college classes has come to be 
somewhat widely adopted, although 
upon close examination in many cases 
the work of the superior sections does 
not differ greatly in content of 
tempo from the average sections. 
For two years the policy that students 
should graduate upon the basis of 
achievement rather than time has 
made the headlines in educational peri- 
odicals. Still more recently achieve- 
ment tests given before a student 
proposes to take a course to set 
whether or not he can pass the final 
examination and be excused or secure 
credit seem to be slowly entering 
college practice. All of these tech- 
niques of caring for the gifted stu- 
dents are still news. They have 
not become so universal as to be 
commonplace. 

In the three-year college course for 
superior students given at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, one factor is of 
particular interest. It is feared by 
some that if the superior student is 
accelerated, he will lose something 
that he might have gained in a more 
leisurely pursuit of his education. 
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According to the students’ opinions 
such is not generally the case. The 
students feel that the time saved is of 
great importance, because they can 
begin sooner either to earn a living 
or to carry on advanced work in 
professional schools and colleges. In 
general, they do not feel that they are 
handicapped in their development. 
Greater attention by the university 
to the broadening of the courses is the 
most important improvement the 
students suggest. There was no im- 
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portant interference with their recrea- 
tional activities. Eighty-five percent 
felt that if they had the opportunity 
again to choose they would elect the 
three-year program. 

The editors of the Journat will 
welcome other items of educational 
news about college projects to develop 
gifted students. There is basis for 
the criticism that, on the whole, the 
colleges do little to keep superior 
students from becoming intellectual 


loafers. Ww.wc 
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A Search for Criteria 


THE READING OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION IN EncuisH, dy Carl C. 
Brigham. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. ii+48pp. $1.00. 


The author analyzes the procedures 
followed during the five reading periods 
from 1929 through 1933 in reading the 
gy ott Examination in English 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In the author’s words: “The 
present study represents an honest and 
impartial effort to focus attention on the 
errors which originate in reading the 
written examination. The chief sources 
of error having been located, a method 
of grading was adopted in June, 1933, 
which was designed to eliminate or 
control them.” 

Results are presented to show the 
effect upon reliability of reading of the 
use of alternative questions, various 
methods of selecting readers, differences 
in the number of points in the rating 
scales. 

Analysis of these results leads Mr. 
Brigham to recommend, among other 
things, the following for a similar exami- 
nation program. A committee of the 
most experienced teachers should select 
answers typical of each degree of merit 
to be used as a basis for training readers. 
Alternative questions, “the luck of the 
draw,” should be eliminated. All readers 
should use the same scale. Any weight- 
ing of different questions should come 
later. The number of degrees of merit 
of the scale should be carefully deter- 
mined, to eliminate such sources of 
unreliability as those resulting from wide 
differences in centering the mean per- 
formance indulged in by the readers of a 
given essay. 

It cannot be assumed that any highly 
qualified teacher is also a qualified 
reader. High correlation of a reader 


with the group judgment must be used as 
a criterion for selecting readers. This, of 
course, implies adequate independent 
reading of the same essay by the various 
readers. Here, the criterion of ability 
to sense differences is the coefficient of 
reliability, and the criterion of ability to 
use a common scale is the difference 
between the reader’s average and that 
of the group. A small committee of 
experts empirically selected should decide 
cases in which there are wide dis. 
crepancies among readers. ‘The factors 
making for unreliability are now so great 
that the examination should be dis. 
continued unless progress can be made in 
getting a single stable score which is 
descriptive of the candidate.” 

This study does not come to grips 
with the subtler perplexities of reading 
essays in English, but its common-sense 
dealing with some of the major sources 
of unreliability, of which many despairing 
and many complacent instructors of 
English do not take sufficient cognizance, 
should recommend it to the former and 
is the reason for its being recommended 
to the latter. 

James T. Russet 
University of Chicago 


A Great Social Instrument 


Strate University: Irs Work AND PRros- 
LEMS, by Lotus D. Coffman. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934. x+277 pp. $2.50. 


Under this title the University of 
Minnesota Press publishes a series of 
addresses delivered by President Coffman, 
beginning with his inauguration in 1921 
and ending with a timely paper on “The 
Efficacy of the Depression in Promoting 
Self-Examination,” written in the sum- 
mer of 1933. The author’s general atti- 
tude toward education is well stated in 
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one phrase of his report for 1932, in which 
he writes himself down “‘as one who has 
not discarded the great tradition of 
America that universal education is 
essential to public welfare, and that a 
highly educated leadership is basic to 
human progress. 

Given such a philosophy of popular 
education, the part played by the state 
university is of enormous significance. 
It is outlined, from various points of 
view in the majority of these addresses. 
It is, in its essentials clearly stated in 
the inaugural address which forms the 
first chapter of the book, and perhaps 
most definitely phrased in “The Obliga- 
tion of the State University to the Social 
Order,” in 1932. It is a philosophy 
which regards the state university not 
alone as a company of scholars (though 
it is that, devoted, as universities must 
be, to the advancement of knowledge), 
but also as a great social instrument for 
the advancement of democracy, for the 
wide dissemination of knowledge, and for 
the betterment of life. It stresses the 
importance of the processes of a purely 
intellectual character, but holds that state 
universities must also do business with 
roblems of an immediately practical sort. 
tate universities should be “dynamic 
institutions to which society will look 
with increasing frequency and pride for 
advice and assistance on political and 
economic affairs, as well as in the con- 
sideration of things of a purely intellectual 
character.” The implications of this 
philosophy are stated in various ad- 
dresses; its significance for students, in 
the Convocation Day address; for the 
public, in the address in Boston in 1928; 
and so on. Altogether, these papers 
make up the most complete and compe- 
tent statement of the function of the 
state university, which has been made in 
any quarter. Always logical, realistic, 
and temperate, the argument is  but- 
tressed, as is the author’s way, by fact 
and shrewd observation. No one is 
better fitted to state the case of the state 
university than is President Coffman. 
Intimately associated with its work as 
few men have been, he writes of a 
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hilosophy with the making of which 
a“ has himself had much to do. The 
book will be valued by everyone who is 
concerned with the cause of public 


education. 
H. W. CuHase 
New York University 


A Compilation of Useful Evidence 


PRoBLEMS AND Practices 1n HovusInc 
THE JunroR-CoLLEGE PROGRAM IN 
Ca.irorniA, by Cecil Donald Hardesty. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California Press, 1934. xiv+153 pp. 
$1.50. 


It is to be expected that a new institu- 
tion like the junior college must, during 
the early stages of its development, 
resort largely to makeshifts for housing. 
As the movement progresses and the unit 
becomes increasingly accepted into the 
family of educational institutions sys- 
tematic consideration of the problems of 
housing emerges. The report of the first 
investigation into conditions of housing 
in a number of junior colleges was made 
by Chamberlain in 1931, entitled The 
Housing of Thirty Public Junior Colleges 
of the Middle West. As the title indicates, 
this earlier study was based on junior 
colleges in the central states. A more 
recent study, by Hardesty, depends for 
its evidence on conditions in the public 
junior colleges of California. 

The monograph opens with a chapter 
dealing with “the problem” and a pre- 
view of the procedures used in making 
the study. This is followed by a chapter 
on “functions and curricula” which are 
quite logically regarded as basic to 
problems of housing. Successive chap- 
ters deal with questions of size of class; 
the junior-college classroom; the library, 
auditorium, and cafeteria; locker facili- 
ties; and provisions of space for offices; 
the relation of the housing of the junior 
college to the housing of the other school 
units; and the junior-college site. The 
two final chapters, respectively, consider 
methods of determining housing needs of 
a junior college and present the “findings 
and recommendations.” The monograph 
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contains also a bibliography of almost 
sixty items and appendixes. 
The report contains much that is help- 
ful in information and generalizations. 
Many an administrative officer, facing 
the problems of housing a junior college, 
will be thankful to the author for going 
to the pains of compiling and interpreting 
an estimable body of evidence. On the 
other hand, caution should be used in 
accepting the recommendations at their 
face value, since some have nothing more 
than practice or collective or individual 
meg to substantiate them. Among 
these are the conclusions that mainte- 
nance of a separate junior college is 
feasible when the enrollment reaches four 
hundred students and that a separate 
junior college is preferable to one housed 
with high-school grades. Probably the 
author would be among the first to agree 
that to establish such conclusions securely 
would require much more extended factual 
inquiry than it would have been possible 
for him to undertake. Because the 
investigation being considered includes 
a majority of junior colleges housed with 
high-school grades it would have been 
possible to have extended it by ascertain- 
ing in what respects the housing of junior 
colleges differs from that of good high 
schools, and, because three-fourths of the 
junior colleges of the country are so 
oused, such an extension would have 
greatly enhanced the value of the report. 
LeonarpD V. Koos 
University of Chicago 


Graduate Students’ Problems 


ProBLeMs OF STUDENTS IN A GRADUATE 
Scuoot or Epucation, dy Dorothy C. 
Stratton. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. x+ 
168 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 550) $1.75. 


This study, a unit in a larger inquiry 
being made by Teachers College, attempts 
to ascertain from the graduate students 
themselves what their extra-classroom 
problems are and to what extent and how 
effectively the College is helping to re- 
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solve those problems. The five methods 
of investigation employed were “to study 
the college records of the composition 
of the student body in order to se 
whether certain problems might be in. 
herent in the nature of the group itself”, 
to ascertain, by means of the Student 
Inquiry Blanks, areas of student problems 
and ways in which these problems were 
being solved; to investigate through 
interviews the causes of the problems 
most frequently reported and the factors 
associated with them; to study further 
through the time schedules specific prob. 
lems of particular interest”; and to 
compare “the problems reported by 
students with the problems seen to 
personnel officers.” 

While a rapidly growing list of reports 
of studies of student-personnel problems 
is available, a number of which are laid 
in teacher-training institutions, only one 
of these treated graduate students sep. 
arately, and then only in a limited way, 
For most practical purposes, the field 
covered by the present investigation was 
uncultivated. 

There are two grave hazards in any 
such confidential study. One is _ the 
danger of suggestion. Particularly if a 
student is making a poor showing in 
scholarship, he (and, even more, she) 
is apt to rationalize or to seize upon 
suggested problems as alibis. The other 
danger is that the subjects may mis- 
understand or resent the purpose of the 
inquiry and mislead the investigator. 
One has only to recall the report of an 
early questionnaire inquiry into college 
students’ habits and to compare its 
findings, as this reviewer has done, with 
the unguarded statements of the students 
whom he knows intimately, to appreciate 
the opportunity which such investigations 
afford for waggery or malicious misrepre- 
sentation. Lacking clairvoyance, this re- 
viewer believes that the author adequately 
safeguarded herself against the first peril 
by means of her double check, and 
against the second by her dispassionate 
and objective approaches. 

In view of the sincere purpose of the 
investigation, the findings are discourag- 
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ing. In the first place, most of the 
serious problems acknowledged by these 
students are inherent in the very nature 
and situation of higher education in this 
country. In the second place, most of 
the serious problems are of a kind which 
only the individual himself can solve. 
However sympathetic he may be, one 
jg constrained to wonder whether these 
very problems do not, after all, con- 
stitute the stuff of education and whether 
students who regard them as impediments 
and distractions do not misconstrue the 
fundamental purposes and opportunities 
of higher education. 
Eart HupELson 
University of West Virginia 


The Defeat of An Ideal 


Henry Puitip Tappan: PHILOSOPHER 
AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT, by Charles 
M. Perry. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1933. xi+475 pp. 
$3.50. 


This volume is a fascinating one, at 
least for those who are interested in 
observing how what was becomes what is. 
This is another way of saying that it is by 
no means simply an account of Tappan’s 
works and days. Instead, there is re- 
flected the conflict between the crude 
awakening giant, the common man, and 
the passing aristocracy. Tappan’s defeat 
at Michigan, though it had its decidedly 
personal aspects, was fundamentally the 
defeat of an ideal. 

Tappan was born of a union of families 
which had generally been prominent in 
public affairs. His youth went back to 
days when boys on the Hudson were 
excited over “‘the wagon going through the 
river without horses,” and adults were still 
accustomed to bury party differences 
while they listened to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence on the 
Fourth of July. He grew up in a day 
when some still believed that even a 
good man might by the wisdom of an 
omnipotent, sovereign God be condemned 
to Hell; but others, with drafts of Utopias 
in their pockets, as Emerson said, looked 
not to God’s awful past, but to the future 
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with a rosy-fingered dawn. Tappan’s 
higher education was carried on in Union 


College and Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After a few years’ service as 
minister, he became professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, 1832-38; 
between 1838 and 1852 he divided time 
between a girls’ seminary and the publica- 
tion of his Review of Edward’s Inquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will (1839), 
Doctrine of the Will determined by an 
Appeal to Consciousness (1840), Doctrine 
of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility (1841) and the Elements 
of Logic (1844). In 1852, he began the 
greatest, and to him, doubtless, in many 
respects the most disappointing, work of 
his life, as president of the University of 
Michigan, whence he was removed by his 
enemies in 1863. 

Tappan never came back. Michigan 
citizens (a certain element in control) had 
shown themselves hostile to his idea of a 
university; and, as he had already said 
(just as Flexner felt called upon to say, 
three-quarters of a century later), “In 
our country we have no universities.” 
Where could he have hoped to create one? 

All those who are interested in the 
evolution of higher education in this 
country, will profit from Mr. Perry’s 
work. They may even find themselves 
wishing that they had been among 
“Tappan’s boys.” The book is ade- 
quately documented; pages 339 to 437 
are almost entirely devoted to the text 
of letters, written by Tappan between 
1864 and 1881; twelve pages are devoted 
to sources; there is a satisfactory index. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Methods in Sociology 


Metuops 1n Sociotocy, dy Charles A. 
Ellwood. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1933. xxxiv+ 
214 pp. $1.50. 


The world is threatened with chaos, 
which the sociologists can conquer if they 
will. They do not because “they are 
divided into hostile schools.” The high 
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purpose of this book is to resolve these 
conflicts and thus presumably enable 
sociologists to save the world. It falls far 
short of achieving this purpose. 

The thirteen chapters are made up of 
articles contributed to nine different 
journals. They are none too well inte- 
grated. In some of them a series of 
well-dressed straw men are exhibited 
only to much the usual fate of ‘such 
figures. 

The trouble with sociology, according 
to Ellwood, is the too complete preoccupa- 
tion of sociologists with the methods of 
natural science and with objectivity, their 
failure to major upon culture, their lack 
of the European type of scholarship, and 
their aloofness from public affairs. Space 
is lacking for discussion of these charges, 
but it may be pointed out that the first, 
in so far as true, represents a healthy 
reaction against the speculative soci- 
ologizing of some of the earlier so-called 
sociologists, and that to charge social 
scientists with shunning public service 
when almost every recent issue of the 
publications of the American Sociological 
Society and the Farm Economics Associa- 
tion gives pages to listing members called 
into the practical work of the recovery 
program is at least curious. But there is 
some merit in the book. Ellwood points 
out that history, ethics, law, government, 
social work, and education would all 
profit by greater knowledge of and regard 
for sociological knowledge. 

“The science of education cannot 
determine what the aim of education 
should be regardless of social life.” 
Education does, and to a far greater 
extent should, influence social change. 
To do this it should give the individual 
“an entirely different attitude toward the 
institutions and agencies . . . by which 
social life is carried on,” make for more 
harmonious and less competitive relations 
among individuals, socialize itself, educate 
the emotions, find and train leaders, and 
“make larger provision for adult educa- 
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tion.” Good! But how to do all this js 
nonchalantly left to the educator though 





it is just here that sociologists can, ag } 


some are trying to, make their real cop. | 


tribution to education. 
Epmunp deS. BRuNNER 
Columbia University 


The Story of a Small College 


HaverrorpD Co_Ltece: A History AND ay } 


INTERPRETATION, by Rufus M. Jones, 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1933, 
xi+244 pp. $2.00. 


In the dull and arid field of college 
history, it is refreshing to come across a 
book marked not only with literary 
charm but with philosophical insight, 
Mr. Jones, of Haverford College, has 
given us a complete and an altogether 
delightful history of the college where 
he has taught for almost forty years, 
Drawing upon his rich fund of experience 
and availing himself of the records of 
earlier years, he has interpreted the 
growth of the institution from its begin- 
ning in 1833 to its centennial in 1933. 
Himself a Quaker and a teacher of 
philosophy, his book reflects the spiritual 
quality that has always been the dis. 
tinctive characteristic of this Quaker 
institution and discloses the genial philo- 
sophic wisdom that has so marked his 
teaching and his previous writings. Mr. 
Jones has successfully avoided the tend- 
ency of college historians to glorify each 
incident in the career of the institution. 
There has been no effort to minimize the 
mistakes of the past or to gloss over the 
difficulties met at various periods in the 
administration of the college. This his- 
tory of Haverford College extends the 
earlier work of an alumni committee 
under the educational leadership of Philip 
C. Garrett, and amplifies the well-known 
book of President Sharpless on The Story 
of the Small College written in 1918. 

Dona.p G. TEWKSBURY 
Bard College, Columbia University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Human Waste in the Colleges,” by John 
R. Tunis, Scribner’s, September, 1934. 
This summary of the results of the 

six-year investigation of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, known familiarly as the Penn- 
sylvania Study, offers food for thought. 
In May, 1928, 27,000 Seniors about to 
graduate from the high schools of Penn- 
sylvania were given some new-type tests. 
These tests consisted of several hundred 
questions on various subjects and were 
designed for the purpose of testing such 
general knowledge as is supposed to 
result from “reading and study both 
within and without the limits of formal 
courses.” In October of the same year, 
the 49 colleges co-operating in the study 
were requested to give similar tests to 
these students then and throughout their 
college careers. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Tunis, “you are one of 
those who spent four years of life’s 
brief span in an American university, 
you will be saddened when you learn 
what has passed for education in our 
great land. I doubt whether you will be 
surprised.” Six of the co-operating col- 
leges gave the tests to the entire under- 
graduate body, and the results are truly 
amazing. Comparing the scores of the 
Freshmen with those of the Seniors, the 
startling fact is apparent that four years 
of college had gone far toward making 
the Seniors “uneducated men.” In other 
words, there was not really any advance 
in learning, general culture, and knowl- 
edge, and in some subjects the Seniors 
actually knew less than the Sophomores. 

To sum it briefly, then, the Penn- 
sylvania Study shows that the college 
education we have always thought was 
an experience which brought about in- 
tellectual progress is, after all, a mere 
matter of routine and the passing of 
time. And again the questions arise: 
Is college worth while? and, What is the 
cause of the existing conditions? 

To deal with the latter question first, 
Mr. Tunis says that the blame for the 
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sorry state of higher education in the 
United States belongs to the “so-called 
credit system,” by which a certain 
number of courses must be covered, for 
which a student receives a fixed number 
of hours, and when he has chalked up 
to his credit the necessary number he 
is granted a diploma. There is no link- 
ing of one course to another, no attempt 
to integrate the courses, to make them a 
coherent, intellectual whole. If this is 
done he must do it himself. 

The whole atmosphere of the university 
must be changed and this can be done 
largely by determining in advance who 
should go to college. One part of the 
Pennsylvania study attempts to determine 
an answer to this question, and in all 
likelihood it will be found that the 
situation is not so hopeless as it would 
seem, that with “the colleges changing 
their methods and with the material 
coming to college picked from minds who 
can really benefit by what they will 
receive,” the coming generation will 
undoubtedly find college is worth while. 


“Scholastic Rating and Success,” by 
Margaret Taylor and Herbert Moore, 
Mount Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly, 
August, 1934. 

Ten classes of Mount Holyoke gradu- 
ates, 1916 to 1925 inclusive, were studied 
in an attempt to determine the cor- 
relation between success in college and in 
after life. There were 1,823 alumnae and 
of this number it was decided to exclude 
the 952 married graduates. Eighteen 
different types of positions were held by 
these women, but by far the greater 
. were teaching and secretarial 
obs. 

/ The authors conclude that translated 

into grades these results indicate 


that of those who graduate with an average 
of 87 or above, 50 percent will probably 
make a financial success; of those with a 
grade between 82 and 86.9, about 25 per 
cent will make a financial success; of those 
with a grade between 78 and 81.9 about 20 
per cent will succeed, and of those with a 
mark below 78 about 11 per cent will succeed. 








now available 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 





and 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


by Edward Safford Jones, 
Director of Personnel Research, 
University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations sents Se important development in our colleges today, made 
under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergraduates 
and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper cover). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























CHRISTIAN EDUCATION HANDBOOK 
FOR 1934 


edited by Robert L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson 


Statistics of approximately 800 church-related colleges and 
universities, junior colleges, theological seminaries, training and 
secondary schools. 

A comprehensive list of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion, 
and religious education. 

The latest standards of the accrediting agencies. 

Names and addresses of about fifteen hundred religious workers 
with students. 

And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the out- 
standing reference work in the field of denominational education. 


$1.25 paper $2.00 cloth 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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